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th au STATE OF THE BAROMETER, §c. _—| High Water at Leith, ! 
if ‘| From August 26th, to Sept. 25th, 1811, || “°F 
| in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Days} 
‘Tu. 161 40 
| 42 32 95 
1811. |Barom.|Thermom| Rain.|Weather.| Th. 463 4 
| Aug. Me) Ne} Ere 43 283 47 
ig 26 | 29.8 | 50 | 64 | 0.01 | Showers| Sa. 5) 4 94 99 
4 29.55 5A 66 ear 
28 | 30.01 | 49 | 62 | 0.01 | Showers! M. 5 28) 5 5} 
| 29| 29.9 | Clear 86 166 41 
eae 30] 30.18 | 50 | 64 W. 97 127 46 
31] 30. | 48 | 63 00.15 | Rain | Th. 10) 8 25,9 7 
Sept-1| $0.02 | 50} 66 | Clear 11) 9 4910 95 
ef 2) 30.4 441 65 Sa. 12/10 5811 26 
| mows Su. 13/11 49— 
| $0.44 | 46 | 64 | — | 
me Tu. 15/0 4811 6 
A 5 30.5 43 67 
mya... 6| $0.41 | 42 | 68 W. 16) 1 231 40 
7) 30.38 | 46 | 75 | Th. 17; 1 562 12 
8| 33.33 | 46 | 75 18-2 27) 2 .43 
30.3 46 | 72 Sa. 19) 3 03 1s 
| Su.. 20, 3 35} 3 53 
10} $0.21 | 48 | 71 , 
11} 30.1 | 49 | 70 | 0.01 | Showers! M- 21) 4 11) 4 31 
12| 30.31 | 48 | 70 | O02 Tu, 525 14 
13| 30.3 | 48 | 68 | Clear W. 2315 40:6 & 
ve 80.25 | 50! 65 Th. 24,6 87,7 1 
| 15| 30.3 | 50} 61}——! Cloudy | 25] 7 50,8 31 
16| 30.3 | 51 | 61 Sa. 26} 9 139 514 
17| 30.2 | 50 | 67 Su..27|10 3011 
18| 30.2 | 50 | 66 M. 2811 34— — 
19/30. 152167 Tu. 290 20 29 
2041 | 45 | 68 W. 30 541017 
21| 29.75 | 47] 59] 0.05 | Rain Th. 31) 1 41/2 
22) 29.9 148 }55 | — Clear 
23 29.71 50 63 | 0,04 Rain MOON’S PHASES 
FOR OCTOBER, 1811. 
24) 29.68 | 45 60 | 0.12 | apparent time at 
4 53 | 048 | —— 
| Full Moon 53 
Quantity of Rainy. 0.89 LastQuart. 9 36 6 morn. 


New Moon!7 4211 morn. 
| First Quart. 25 47 Omorn. 
Full Moon 31 50 4 aftern. 


Oct. 23. Irish Rebellion, 1641. 


24. Sun enters Scorpio 5 min. past 7 morning. 
25. King Geo. IIL. accession. 
36. King Geo. III. proclaimed, 1760. 
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Description of the House of Belcarres. 


i seat, which has for more 
than two centuries been the 
residence of the noble family of 
Balcarres, is now the property of 
the Honourable Robert Lindsay : 
it is situated in the parish of Kilcon- 
quhar, in the south-eastern division 
of the county of Fife; and com- 
mands a very fine view of the Frith 
of Forth. The house and grounds 
have of late years undergone very 
considerable improvements. The 
grounds are very picturesque, be- 
ing diversified by hills and woods, 
and by a romantic glen of nearly 
2 mile in extent. 


Proposed Historical Account of 
Mr Lancaster’s System of Edu- 
cation. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


CONSIDERABLE periodhas 
now elapsed since I had the 
Pleasure of communicating to you 


some “ Intelligence respecting Jo- 
seph Lancaster.”? You will remem- 
ber that I then announced an in- 
tended work of his which was to 
contain memoirs of his life. A re- 
inarkable and interesting life it has 
certainly been, and I have, from in- 
timate personal acquaintanee and 
observation, had no reason to re- 
tract what was said, on the former 
occasion, of the utility of such @ 
work, or of the author’s claims to 
the praise of extensive uscfulness 
and to general support. 

Pressing calls of daily business, 
and those more alluring avocations 
arising out of Mr Lancaster’s ardent 
wishes for the propagation of his 
plans, had at one time withdrawn his 
attention from a work which, till 
very lately, only existed in design ; 
and when in this city, about a year 
ago, he informed me that his memoirs 
had been thrown aside. The flatter- 
ing notice which he has received 
from all the members of the Royal 
Family since the Prince of Wales 
assumed the Regency, and some re- 
cent active hostile manifestations on 
the part of those members of the 
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English clergy who are understood 
to oppose Mr Lancaster, have now 
induced him to complete and pub- 
Jish a work which he styles “ An 
History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Royal British System of Educa- 
tion.” It is proposed to he publish- 
ed by subscription at the price of 
one pound; and the author speaks 
of it nearly in the following terms: 
“« This work is to contain so much 
of the life of Joseph Lancaster as 
may be found unavoidably connect- 
ed with the public work in which he 
is engaged. The histery of that 
work, and of the persecutions he 
has undergone in carrying it into 
cilect, with observations on the art 
of overcoming evil by doing good 
will be blended with hints on the 
science of education, or the art of 
forming and governing the youthful 
mind through its own mediuny, 
which will be illustrated by many 
facts and interesting anecdotes. 
This branch of the work will be pe- 
culiarly usetul to parents and teach- 
ers, as it is intended to rest on an 
induction from facts, and not on a 
theory merely speculative. It will 
close with details of a number of 
most interesting experiments eluci- 
dating the successtul application of 
the plan to classical oo commercial 
education ; which, though inapplica- 
ble to the education ef the poor, 
will be found worthy the attention 
of every man in circumstances such 
as to procure for his child these 
kinds of tuition, either in a public 
or private manner, Every thing 
within the compass of the author’s 
ability and experience will be done 
to render this work at once a public 
and private advantage and gratifica- 


-tien.”’ 


So much real good has resulted 
from the incessant labours of this en- 
terprizing individual in the public 
service, and his merits have under 
all cirenmstances been so well ape 


Mr Lancaster’s System of Education. 


preciated, that it will be unnecessary 
for me to intrude at great length on 
your attention at this time. It js 
clear, at all events, that the history 
of a national undertaking such as 
that in which he has been engaged 
must be uncommonly curious, and 
more especially instructive, when 
we consider that he has done al! tor 
himself, and that from his zeal and 
active exertions has proceeded all 
that has been done in the same great 
cause for six years past by its many 
noble and learned advocates. This, 
however, includes not, by any means, 
every reason why Mr Lancaste:’s 
memoirs should attract our atten- 
tion. The private biography of a 
man, who is so single-hearted, and 
who has hitherto devoted his life to 
one favourite object, cannot tail to 
please a cultivated mind. By pri- 
vate biography we are, here, oniy 
to mean what relates to personal 
feeling and behaviour, and to the es- 
timates which an individuat forms of 
those with whom he has occeaston to 
be connected in live,—estimates 
which, of course, must have great in- 
fluence in forming and directing tre 
whole man. It is proper for me to 
ada, thet I shall be much and justly 
disappointed if this part of my friend’s 
book does not come up to my eX- 
pectation. For, as he has spent 
much of his time among children, 
which in my opinion js an excellent 
course of discipline for a man who 
possesses strong original qualities 
mind; and as his whole powers have 
been comparatively unemployed ex- 
cept in attention to a single pursuit 
necessarily leading him into liter 
course with men of all ranks, the 
application of these powers to the 
delineation and discrimination of 
human character should be singu- 

larly happy and successful. . 
it there be any thing valuable 
in these hasty remarks, | trust they 
will have the effect of drawing tr 
attention 
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attention of your readers to the 
work of my friend. He intends to 
set apart such profits as may arise 
from it for the benefit of his only 
daughter, yet a child, and his aged 
father, relations to whom his affec- 
tionate attentions are constant and 
exemplary. The Prince Regent 
who, after the noble example shown 
»y his brother the Duke of Kent, is 
munificent patron ot Mr Lancas- 
tor, has subscribed largely to the 
publication, and the author, in pro- 
per gratitude, means to dedicate it 
to the Kegent. Upon the whole, I 
hope this book will prove honour- 
able to its author, and I am con- 
fident that Mr Lancaster will, in 
speaking of himself and of others, 
ise with moderation the enviable 
hold which he has unquestionably 
acquired on the generous and pa- 
triotic public; that he will avoid al] 
eceasions of hurting the feelings of 
individuals when such occasions can 
possibly be avoided; and that he 
will refrain from introducing any 
unnecessary or unpleasant contro- 

Lvery benevolent person must 
have been gratified with the pro- 
gress made in the Laneastrian schoo! 
wuch was recently established here. 
The conduct of the directors and 
of the committee has been credita- 
oie, and they richly merit the thanks 
of their fellow citizens for suggest- 
ig plans of improvement so nearly 
connected not only with the most 
powertul feelings, but the best in- 
terests of any people on the earth. 
I do not pretend to say that the 
Lancastrian system of tuition will be 
senerally adopted in our parochial 
schouls in Scotland, or that it would 
be necessary, or that it ought by any 
means to interfere with the salutary 
Connection which the wisdom of out 
ancestors has made to subsist be- 
tween these seminaries and our sys- 


*% of church government. But 
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there is a certain length, and that 
not a short one, at which the adop- 
tion of Mr Laneaster’s improve- 
ments will be both useful to the 
country, and no doubt pleasing to 
him. I am not one of those who 
fear that the Laneastrian plan wil! 
proceed any farther than this, for, if, 
it be left, as it ought, to the free- 
wil of those who are to use it, and 
to the unbiassed canvass of public 
opinion, 1 do not know any human 
force which is capable of retarding 
it from reaching the point, or or 
urging it bevond. The utility of 
the thing having been once admit- 
ted, there can be no reason for 
withholding our wish, that it may 
reach the proper point as soon as 
possible. 

In conclusion, 1 have great satis- 
faction in quoting an opinion con- 
nected with the subject of this let- 
ter, as delivered to myself by a 
member of our Parliament, equally 
respectable for his learned acquisi- 
tions as for his amiable mind, and 
the sincerity of his attachment, on 
general principles, to the cause of 
public liberty. “ Every intelligence 
respecting Mr Lancaster’s progress 
is interesting in the highest degree. 
What remained tor hin to do in 
Scotiand was comparatively of in- 
terior difheulty and importance to 
that which it was left tor him to ate 
tempt in this country, where, I am 
happy to think that his perseverance 
has at length got the better of all 
obstacles.” 

Avex. Haenprnrson. 
Edinburgh, 19th Scpi. 1811. 
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URING the greater part 

of this month, 2 shoal ot 

mackerel has remamed in the Frith 

of Forth, extending along the north 

side, from the May island nearly to 
the 


Sept. 
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the Bay of Kirkcaldy. The Edin- 
burgh market has been tolerab! 
weil supplied with the fish in a fresh 
state; but no attempts have been 
made to extend the mackerel fish- 
ery, or to pickle or salt the fish,— 
«a branch ot business very success- 
tully practised in Cornwall, 

Happocxs. Durmg the past sea- 
son, haddocks have been very 
scarce: they have been found only 
in the mouth of the frith, and but 
few had made their appearance 
even there. They have been sold 
in the market at 4d., 6d., 10d., or Is. 
each fish, according to size. 

About thuty years ago, haddocks 
appear regularly to have entered 
the Frith of Forth in inexhaustible 
shoals, and to have . frequented 
every part of the frith. They form- 
ed the staple article of the New- 
haven fishers.’ It was then com- 
mon for the mhabitants of Edin- 
burgh to purchase five cast for 4d. 
or d.; that is, tweaty haddocks, 
a cast generally consisting of two 
larce fish and two small ones. 
About the year 1755, however, the 
haddecks began to leave the frith, 
and no considerable number en- 
tered it for the ten succeeding 
years. About 1795 they began to 
re-appear in small quantities, gene- 
rally near the Isle of May, and 
never farther up than Inch Keith. 
they have, however, continued 
comparatively scarce. The catch- 
ing ot haddocks has in a great mea- 
sure ceased to be a branch of the 
Newhaven fishery, which is now 
nearly confined to the dredging of 
oysters and muscles, and the catch- 
ing of crabs, with a few thornbacks, 
plaise, flounders, &c. 

For this disappearance of had- 
docks trom the Frith of Forth, and 
indeed trom the east coast of Scot- 
land in general, no satisfactory 
cause has yet been assigned. 

Some have been inclined to ascribe 
it to the destructive effects of the 
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electric fluid; and the follow 
statement, contained in one of the 
curious and interesting letters of 
Mr Creech to Sir John Sinclair, 
— in an appendix to the 
h volume of the Statistical Ac. 
count of Scotland), seems to coun- 


, tenance such an opinion. —*‘ On 


Friday, 4th December 1789, the 
ship Brothers, Captain Stewart, 
arrived at Leith from Archangel. 
The captain reported, that on the 
coast of Lapland and Norway he 
sailed many leagues through im- 
mense quantities of dead 
docks floating on the sea. He 
spoke several English ships, who 
reported the same fact. ’—* It is 
certain,’ Mr Creech adds, writin 

in December 1790, that haddock, 
‘ which was the fish in the greatest 
‘ abundance in the Edinburgh mar- 
‘ ket, has scarcely been seen there 
‘ for these three years. In Febru- 
‘ ary 1790, three haddocks were 
‘ brought to market, which, from 
‘ their scarcity, sold for 7s. 6d.’ 
It must be remarked, however, that 
haddocks had ceased to resort to 
the Frith of Forth some years be- 
fore this wonderful mortality in the 
north: and it is certainly not easy 
to imagine how cod and mackerel 
should have been exempted from a 
similar calamity; yet these kinds of 
fish seem to have escaped unhurt, 
for they frequented the Frith of 


Forth fully as much after the had- 
docks balk left it as they ever did 
before. 


Others have supposed that suc- 
cessive tempests about the years 
1782 and 1783, having covered 
with sand several extensive muscle- 
beds in the Frith, the haddocks 
finding themselves deprived of these 
baiting-grounds, had been induced 
to shift their quarters. This view 
is supported by Mr Walter Thom, 
who remarked the same thing of 
Inverbervie, and who considers 
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the haddock. ‘ The ground on 
‘ which the haddocks were found 
¢ was a continued bed of muscles, 
‘the favourite food of that fish ; 
¢ but since that storm, the bottom 
‘has been entirely covered with 
« sand. The muscles being destroy- 
‘ed in this manner, of course it 
‘ behoved the haddocks to remove 
«to a more favourable station.’— 
Stat. Acc. vol. xiii. p. 8. 

A third opinion, and perhaps the 
most probable, is, that the non- 
appearance of haddocks was a na- 
tural consequence of the absence of 
the usual shoals of herrings. The 
fry of the herring we know to be 
the bonne bouche of the haddock. 
‘ After the herrings, whose spawn 
‘ and fry seem to afford nutriment 
‘to a great number of the finny 
‘ tribes, left this coast,’ says the 
intelligent editor of the 8vo edition 
of Sibbald’s History of Fife, ‘ the 
* haddocks also began to disappear, 
‘ and about 1783, they almost en- 
* tirely deserted our shores. Since 
* the herring-fishery has revived in 
‘ the Friths of Forth and Tay, the 
‘ haddocks have returned in their 
* wonted numbers.’ The haddocks 
have indeed in some measure re- 
turned ; but it is certainly too much 
to say that they have returned ‘ in 
* their wonted numbers.’ About 
1802, when the editor was writing, 
both herrings and haddocks were 
plentiful, particularly on the coast 
of Fife. We are not, however, even 
if this view be correct, to expect 
any very uniform proportion be- 
tween the quantity of herrings and 
the quantity of haddocks in any 
particular year. I am told, that, $0 
years ago, when the price of her- 
tings was eight a-penny, haddocks 
Were generally sold at four or five 
for a penny. Now, from the year 
1795 to the year 1801 inclusive, the 
herring-fishery in the Frith of Forth 
was uncommonly productive ; in 
some of those years fresh herrings 
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being sold in the streets of Edin- 
burgh as cheap as 16 a-penny; yet 
during this period, haddocks con- 
tinued comparatively a scarce arti- 
cle, and brought from $d. to 4d. a- 
piece. 
Canonmills, 
27th Sept. 1811. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
Jactures, Chemistry, Science, and 
the Fine Arts. 


highly interesting experi- 
\Y ments on the different modes 
in which death is produced by cer- 
tain vegetable poisons, have lately 
been made, by Mr B. C. Brodie, 
F. R.S. and were read before the 
Royal Society, February 21, 1811. 
They were instituted with a view to 
ascertain in what manner certain 
substances act on the animal system, 
so as to occasion death, independ- 
ently of mechanical injury. The 
experiments led to the following 
conclusions: — 1, Alcohol, the es- 
sential oil of almonds, the juice of 
aconite, the empyreumatic oil of 
tobacco, and the woorara, act as 
poisons, by simply destroying the 
functions of the brain; universal 


- death taking place, because respir- 
Pp 


ation is under the influence of the 
brain, and ceases whien its functions 
are destroyed. 2, That the infusion 
of tobacco when injected into the 
intestine, and the upas antiar when 
applied to a wound, have the power 
of rendering the heart insensible to 
the stimulus of the blood, thus stop- 
ping the circulation ; in other words, 
they occasion syncope. 3, That 
there is reason to believe that the 
poisons, which in these experiment. 
were applied internally, produce 


their effects through the medium ot 


the nerves, without being absorbed 
into the circulation. 4, That the 
woorara, if applied to a wound, pro- 
duces its effects on the brain, by 
entering the circulation through the 
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divided blood-vessels ; and from an- 
wlogy, we may conclude that other 
poisons, when applied to wounds, 
operate in a simular manner. 5, 
‘Lhat when an animal is apparently 
dead trom the influence of a poison, 
which acts by sunply destroymg the 
tunctions of the bram, it may, in 
some Instances at least, be made to 
recover, if respiration is artificially 
produced, and continued for a cer- 
tain length of time. Mr Brodie 
says, from analogy, he might draw 
some conclusions respecting the 
mode in which some other vegetable 
poisons produce their effects on the 
auimal system: but he forbears to 
eter into any speculative inquiries, 
as it is his wish to record tacts 
only. 

On the 15th of May, at half past 
eight o’clock m the evening, a lu- 
ninous meteor was seen at Paris: 
the sky was serene and the atmos- 
phere was very calm. This meteor, 
which appeared to be at a consider- 
able height, lasted several minutes. 
{t balanced itself in all directions in 
the air, and at length exploded, 
without any report or detonation. 
Nothing more than a smoke ef va+ 
pour was pereeived, which after- 
wards formed a cloud. It was seen 
aiso at Augsburgh, at $7 minutes 
past 8S o’clock in the evening, at 
which time an indistinct noise was 
heard, which issued from a small 
biack cloud, thick, globe-shaped, 
about halfthe diameter of the moon, 
and westward of a large stormy 
cloud. This globe divided itselt at 
the hemht of an angle of 7 degrees 
40 mimutes; and was instantly fol- 
jowed by a luminous zig-zag in a 
southerly direction ; another zig-zag 
sull larger succeeded to the former, 
2ud pointing vertically, then rapidly 
to the north under ga angle of 2 


degrees 30 minutes; but the lick+ 
of this was paler than that of the 
former: it again resumed a vertica? 
direction; and returned to the 
southward under an angle of 2 de- 
grees, but very obscure. A black 
vapour seemed to issue from the 
globe and to lose itself in the at- 
inosphere. This meteor was seer 
at 8 hours 87 mm., and was visible 
to the naked eve till 8 hours 15 
min.: with an achromatic telescope 
it was discernible to 8 hours 45 
min. 44 seconds. The apparent 
height of this globe when it separat- 
ed into parts was 13 degrees 53 
min.: when it had lost its form, was 
7 degrees 25 min.: the black vapour 
which seemed to issue from it was 4 
minutes $6 seconds in dissipatiny 
itself. The duration of the beauti- 
jul eftect of the light and the zig- 
zag in its most brilliant state was 
}3 minutes 14 seconds: the splen- 
dour continued to diminish trom itt 
first appearance.—On the same cay, 
at a quarter past 3 o’clock in the 
evening, the same meteor pheno’ 
menon was observed at Lausanne; 
in the north-west region of the hea: 
vens. It was 45 degrees above the 
horizon. The weather was caln. 
and serene. It was a kind of water 
spout, formed apparently of a thin 
cloud completely resplendent wit! 
light; the base of it something lar- 
ger than the top, the whole lengt! 
occupying a space of about Sv de- 
grees. Its direction was at first ver~ 
tical; but it afterwards bent itse!t 
insensibly into the figure of an 
‘This meteor rested pertectly station- 
ary without any visible progressiv' 
motion; and without any percepv- 
ble noise whatever. It disappeare¢ 
atter having lasted about a quarte’ 
of an- hour. 
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ty ym ology of Ga llowa 
TO THE EDITOR, 
STi’, 

"ENTE Etymon of this county is 
| involved in considerable obscu- 
rity. It has been Latinized Gallo- 
vidia, Wallowidia, and Gallowegia. 
i shall take these mames in their 
order. 

Gallovidia, the name of the coun- 
and Gallovidiani the name of its 
habitants, are evidentiy compound- 
ed of the Gaelic, Galtach Feadham, 
the savage or ferocious Gael. 
Peadham is nearly pronounced Vi- 
dan, and henee, we have .Galtach- 
Vidan, which would naturally be 
Latinized Gallovidianl, and, Eupho- 
nue gratia, Gallovidiani Feadh, pro- 
nounced or Veed, signities a 


Wood, and henee, the Galiovid of 


Buchanan, which he éays signifies a 


Gaul It is really astonishing how 
our ancient historians 


were of the Gaelic language. Had 
Buchanan been even radically ac- 
quainted with the English or Scots 
language, he could have been at 
no joss tor the meaning of Vd, 
which, Saxonically pronounced, is 
the Scots Wid, the English Wood, 
With, and Withie. The primary sig- 
nification of Feadham is Woody, and 
hence, if came metaphorically to 
wild, SaVare, ferocious, &c. 
the wild Scut of Galloway is to the 
present’ day proverbial, and as it is 
literal translation of Gallovidiani, 
sich a striking coincidence places 
tis Etyinen almost beyond a doubt. 

Wallowidia is merely the Saxon 
‘mode of pronouncing Gailovidia, 
vad in the same manner they pro- 
ounced Guaiter, Walter, and Gal- 
hid, Wallia, ac. 

Gallowegia, signifies the town or 
residence of the Gael It is com- 
pounded of the Gaelic, Galtach or 
and Veighe sipnifying a 
‘own. Peighe is pronounced Veighe, 
tnd Saxonically Weighe, whence 

(811. 
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the Saxons formed their Weg, also 
signifving atown.  Galtach or Ga- 
lach-feighe, would naturally be 
Gallowegia, In the same 
manner as we have Norwegia from 
Nor-Wee or Weigh. But this Ety- 
mon is strongly corroborated by the 
town of Wigtown, (Wegtown) stul 
existing in the Gallovidian district. 
Town is merely translation of 
Wig or Weg, ana we have niany 
instances where the original word 
and its modern signification are 
conjoined. Thus we have 
hill, Atho!stanetord, &c. where 
Hill is merely translation of 
Knock, and Stanetord of Ath-al. 
There can thus remain no doubt 
that the ancient name of Wigton 
was Weg, or Weighe, or Peishe, for 
they are all synonimous, and the 
pronunciation nearly the same. 

In this manner have Callovidia 
and Gallowegia, Gallovidiant and 
Gallowegenses been contounded, 
though their significations are very 
different. The first is characteristic 
of the ferocity of the inhabitants, 
and the last, viz. Gallowegia, (od: 
Wigton) merely points out their 
principal town or residence. 

There is, however, some reason 
to suppose that this town had an 
ancienter name than either Wigton 
or Gallowegia, for the river which 
runs into the sea at Wigton, still 
retains the name of Blaidenoch 7. ¢. 
Blai-an-ach being mere!y eu- 
phonic) and signifies the town on 
the hill, which strictly characterizes 
the situation of Wigton. Thus we 
have been able to trace this town 
from a very remote period, through 
the different names of Blai-an-ach, 
Galloweg, and Wigton. 

But this district appears to have 
had an older name than either Gal- 
lovidia or Gallowegia, for the Ro- 
mans called the inhabitants No- 
vante, and the Mull of Galloway 
Novantum. No-Fantin pronounced 
Novantin, signifies the new settle- 
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ment, and No-Fantach, pronounced 
Nevantach, the new settlers. As the 
Gaelic language has no V, what- 
ever Latin words the Gael adopted 
beginning with V, they uniformly 
substituted F' in its place, and the 
Romans did exactly the reverse. 
Thus Fear Gallice, Latine Vir, a 
man— Focal Gallice, Latine Veca- 
lis, a vowel, &c. There can there- 
fore remain no doubt, that the Gae- 
lic Nofantin and Nofantach are the 
Roman Novantum and Novanta. 
The Mall of Galloway was there- 
fore the spot where the new settlers 
established themselves ; and as Blai- 
an-ach, or Golloweg, or Wigton 
(for thev are all the same) is near 
the Mull of Galloway, we are na- 
turally led to suppose this town 
their first erection and residence, 
though the numerous caves in the 
Mull aforesaid, may have afforded 
them temporary shelter, on their 
first landing. 

That the first Gallovidians were a 


A 


colony from Ireland, appears to be 
me generally agreed on. The Selgove 
} hie or Nithdalions, their neighbours, 
Be would naturally give them the name 
ae ef the Novantx, or new settlers, 
rj BS and perhaps that also of Scots, 
which signities plunderers, or vaga- 
bonds. Indeed, there is every rea- 
ae son to suppose that the name Scot 
Be i Lt originated in Galloway, and that the 
ae kingdom of Fergus I1., and of many 
ee of his successors, was confined to. 
| this district. 

q It has been handed down to us, 
that the ancient Gallovidiani were 
Anthropophagi, or Cannibals. It 
they were so, we may presume that 
ay “ah it was more from necessity than 
choice. Inhabiting a barren dis- 
so Ee trict, strangers to agriculture, and 


subsisting by the precarious aid of 
hunting, they must often have been 
reduced to great extremities. 

The Gallovidiani took preced- 
ence of cll the Scots, and in every 
general battle they claimed the post 
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of honour, which scems to indicate 
that they were the first of the race 
who settled in Scotland. Indeed, 
the name Novanta, or new settlers, 
seems to imply the same. As the 
passage in Hieronymus, wherein he 
calls the Scots cannibals, is a 
great curiosity, I shall here tran- 
scribe it at full length. 

Quid (inquit) loquor de caters 
natiombus, quum ipse adolescentu- 
lus in Gallia viderim Scotos Britan- 
nicam gentem, humanis vesci car- 
nibus? Et quum per Sylvas_ por- 
corum greges, et armentorum, pe- 
cudumque reperiant, Pastorum na- 
tes, et feeminarum papillas solere 
abscindere, et has solas ciborun: 
delicias, arbitrari. Lib. 2. Contra 
Jovinianum. 

i. ¢. Why (says oy do I speak ot 
other nations, since I myself, when 
a very young man in Gaul, saw the 
Scots, a British tribe, eat human 
flesh?) And when they can find 
whole herds of swine, and large and 
small cattle in the weods, that they 
use to cut off the buttocks of the 
shepherds, and the breasts of the 
women, and reckon these the great: 


est of all delicacies. Mio. 
August 15th, 1811. 
The Observer. No XIX. 


Neon possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum ; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter 
Duran que callet pauperiem 
UR 


T is a circumstance apparently 
very unaccountable, that there 
should be such a disproportion as !s 
frequently observed between the 
measure of the contentment of indi- 
viduals, and the degree of their suc- 
cess in those pursuits by which it 's 
commonly expected that felicity 
tobe secured. It is by no means the 


saine line which separates 00 the 
one 
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one hand riches from poverty, splen- 
dour of rank from meanness of con- 
dition, great authority and power 
from total insignificance, which de- 
signates on the other, the limits re- 
spectively of happiness and of dissa- 
tistaction. On the contrary, it is 
abundantly usual, that of all the 
train which surrounds the man of 
distinction, there should not ve one 
whose face is not greatly more in- 
dicative of tranquillity and cheerful- 
ness than his own. Every day we 
may see persons pining away in dis- 
content, whose condition in regard 
to all external things, is such as to 
appear in fact to leave them no- 
thing to desire, while we shall tind 
others destitute of almost every 
thing which men have agreed in 
valuing, yet possessed of that satis- 
faction, and even gaiety of heart, 
which may be justly esteemed, per- 
haps as more than a counterpoise to 
all these advantages. Fair look the 
fields, and splendid is the mansion 
which yonder attract the eye. The 
lambs frisking over the plains 
seem to rejoice in their lately ac- 
quired existence. The birds carol 
among the branches. ‘The plough- 
man whistles beside his team ; 
while all the neighbouring villagers, 
busy in their respective employ- 
ments, enjoy the scene around 
them, unconscious of the source 
whence their pleasure springs. In 
all this assemblage, he is the only 
proper object of pity, whom many 
perhaps have envied as they looked 
upondis widely extended domains, 
anda residence which art and nature 
seemed to have exhausted all their 
stores in forming tor delight. The 
owner, as he is called, of this bliss- 
ful region, may be truly said to have 
a nominal possession of it. Ex- 
cept the proud idea of the distinc- 
tion to which he is raised by being 
master of such a property, it is 
doubtful if for a considerable period 
Past, it has ever furnished to him a 
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pleasurable emotion. Swelled with 
an opinion of his own consequence, 
he seems to consider that it would 
be too much condescension, were 
he to allow himself to take any part 
either in pursuits or in gratifications 
which would be common to him 
with other men. He sits at ease 
within his house, or wanders over 
his grounds; his chicf or only ain 
is to secure his own pleasures, and 
he flees trom every thing that wears 
the aspect of pain or care. It should 
seem, that if there were ever an in- 
dividual marked out in a particular 
manner for happiness, this must be 
the man. But though totally un- 
aware of any thing that should dis- 
turb him, he feels, on the contrary, 
that he is wretched. The prevailing 
tone of his mind is pensiveness and 
melancholy. Seldom is his breast 
warmed with the cheering sunshine 
of a heart-ielt delight. [It is with 
some difficulty that he can even bear 
the burden of existence. His high- 
est gratifications are perhaps no- 
thing betterthan sensual indulgences 
of the meanest kind; tor his mind, 
so far as should depend upon his 
personal exertions, remaining for 
ever in a state of vacancy or of dis- 
traction, it affords him a grateful re- 
lief, whenever he is roused trom 
this habitual torpor by the return of 
his stated times for taking food. 
Then, unwilling to be involved 
speedily again in the gloom from 
which he is so happy as to fee! him- 
self in some measure temporarily 
delivered, he is but too apt to pro- 
long his meals beyond the necessi- 
ties of nature, or the limits which a 
regard to the health either of his 
body or his mind would impose. 
Reluctantly at length is he forced 
to deliver himself over to the work- 
ings of a spirit now more clouded 
than before. He saunters about, 
not knowing what he would do, 
miserable for want of employment, 
but incapable of the exertion from 
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which he might obtain relief. The 
only furniture of his mind hait- 
formed purposes, wishes, regrets, 
attempts self- congratulation, 
which, all crowding into it at the 
same time, or driving out and re- 
placing each other in constent and 
ri pe succession, serve only to dis- 
puet and perplex, instead of eecu- 
ing him either usefully or agree- 
Oiten does his imagination 
e for an instant, at the next 
sensual mdulgence which is to iight- 
ena little this insupportable load. 
The resource he cannot, however, 
but teel to be a very imad equate 
and his confidence in it is 
weakened at every ion. His 
appetites are ine apable ot 
tasting, even anidst the most studied 
rehuements of luxury, any other 
than a very nuperfecr, as well 
transient gratification. The day. 
ceases to crateful to him, for he 
knows not how to spe nad it: and the 
wpproach ot night is not more wel- 
eome, for it reminds him of the 
Siient lapse of time. He is dead al- 
most to every enjoyment, yet most 
anxious for the prolongation of 
because he cannot but perceive that 
it is by the same tenure that he 
holds it, and every thing which his 
heart has Jearnt to value. 

It would atlord rather a forbidding 
view ot the condition of human na- 
ture were the case here represented 
atoall of frequ occurrence; Were 
wusualto tind the inclination and 
the power of esjoving given there 
ouly where the means were withheld 
tor their gratificatien ; and on the 
other hand riches and honours pour- 
ed out in abundance, only tor the 
ourt of those distinguished by these 
tullacious marks of prety rence. On 
the one side the arrangement might 
seem indeed benevolent however 
apparently inconsistent with itself or 
With the natural expectations of the 
human mind: for, the 
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any considerable share in the cifte 
of tertune being Comparatively ve 

small, that must of course be co. 
sidered as a kind provision in 

nature which has made it very Lith 
dependent on these external advan- 
tages. But then, to what purpos. 
is it that the Rosint or possession 
should. form so prominent a fe ture 
as if does im almost every heart? 

Why should those things appear to 
so many to be the great or only 
sources or gratification, which in 
reality can contribute so little to- 
wards it? Or why should that. state 
of humble contentinent be so 
neglected, and escaped fom with 
such solicitude, which in respect of 
intrinsic worth ought surely to be 

prized as the first of acquis sitions 

To one part of these inquiries it may 
he sufficient to reply, that the desire 
of gain is in its original ferm ne 
other than the desire of reli-presere 
vation, and that) while. restrained 
within the limits necessary to that 


end, it is a most salutary and even 
Indispensable part of our constitue 
tion. If there be any who, giving 


way in en unreasonable degree to 


this inclination, are so unhappy as to 
lay with their own hands the four- 
dation of their wretehedness, that 
to be imputed only to themselves, 
who failed to exercise the powers ot 
discernment which they had 
ed from nature, and have s)) 
of the felicity which they might ace 
tually have attained by 
expectations both respect to its 
and the sources trom which 
It was to be derive dy unsup mart ted by 
e Npericn and incompatible with 
the true end s of lite. It may farther 
be remarked, that although the mind 
of every individual Is undoubtedly 
that to which he is to look tor the 
principal share of whatever bappi- 
hess or misery it may be his lot to 
meet with, yet there seenis to be no 
reason why, in the nature of things, 


the former should be the constant 
atteneuahi 
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attendas it upon poverty, or that the 
other should be uniformly in- 
variibly found in the train of great 


possessions. It may be a matter of 


ereater difficulty to regulate the 
mind aright amidst the incumbran- 
eos of vast wealth or of other sple le 
did outward distinctions than im the 
privacy and quiet of an inferior Col- 
dition. In this respect the chances 
fora tranquil enjoyment of lite may 
he fiurer in the latter circumstances 
than in the former. But in covery 
situation the native energies of the 
mind are suchas, if duly exercised, 
may enable it to encounter with 
success the peculiar obstacles which 
the situation puts in the way either 
of its virtue or its happiness. And as 


mthe state in question, the means of 


becoming eminently distinguished in 
both these respects are not inferior 
tothe impediments through ye 
that eminence is to be attained, it 
will depend very much upon the si r- 
son himself’ who is placed in it whe- 
ther he may not in regard to either 
of them rise as much above the or- 
dinary standard as he is apt, through 
misconduct, and a careless or ge 
dicious comportinent of himsell, 
ill below it. 

isan crror into which those are 
lable to tun who have obtained a 
very ample share of external advan- 
thges of any kind, that they should 
think of only in con- 
nexion with these adventitious ap- 
pend: ives. In this manner of judg- 
ing, it very naturally happens, that 
the estimate which they form is very 

ferent from that to which in fair- 
ness they sheuld have been Jed by a 
~urvey restricted to what more truly 
and properly might be ealled their 
own. It was the folly of the indi- 
vidual whose state of splendid mi- 
sery has just fallen under our obser- 
vation, that he thought a great deal 
more of the abundant means which 
lay within his reach of gratifying all 
bis wishes, than of the reasonable 
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and proper limits within which it 
became an intelligent moral 
agent to restrain such wayward in- 
Clinations. It is easy to conceive 
how am isapprehension ot this sort 
may in various ways become inju- 
rious to him who is led astray by it. 
It pride, little suited as it is to our 
nature in general, is yet apt to break 
out in some form or other, even 
circumstances of the lowest 
depression, what strength of mind 
may be suppose necessary pre- 


vent its Intrusion into the breast of 


him who claims by an exclusive 
right the property of a whole dis- 
trict of country, whose habits and 
modes of lite, regulated quite in a 
diferent manner, and directed to 
other ends than those of the mass 
around lim, might seem to charac- 
terize him as almost of a ditlerent 
nature, wid whose highest preten- 
sions to distinction and superiority 
are recognised. and sanctioned by 

the obseqiious complaisance ot 
whole host ef dependants, and ih 
general reverence of the many who 
have been less the minions of  for- 
tune. In this state of giddy cleva- 
tion, how should it ever enter inte 
the head of the infatuated man, that 
he has any measures to keep with 
the humble race that crawl below. 
Should he ke bound in any respect 
by the sue ties, or guided by the 
same views which infinence the or- 
dinary classes of mortals. No, sure- 
ly. Let duties be to them whoowe 
submission: let them be frugal who 
want the mean: of more Javish ex- 
pe ‘nditure: let industry and applica 
tion be for such as cannot attain to 
unmingled and exquisite 

and moderation, prudence, and ; 
generally considerate conduct, con- 
ciliate f uvour for those whom their 
unlucky stars have placed in a state 
ot dependence. These being dis- 
carded, what then remains to occupy 
the attention, or to discriminate the 
character of this tavourite of for- 
func? 
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tune? What is to be expected but 
that he should become the sport of 
every passion and propensity to 
which either he is naturally addicted, 
or to which he is urged by particu- 
lar circumstances, of indolent sen- 
suality, of haughty anger, irre-on- 
eileable haweds, unlimited ambi- 
tion, and an uneasy wantonness, 
to which the labourer and the ar- 
tisan bemg strangers, escape the 
thousand miseries of which they are 
the prolific source ? How much hap- 
pier, as well as more respectable, 
might he not have been, had he wise- 
ly reflected, that though accident 
had given him the means in profu- 
sion, yet he bad not derived from 
nature the power of enjoying more 
from sources without himself than 
other men. Induced by this coa- 
sideration to lock out for a broader 
and more secure foundation on 
which to rest the tranquillity and the 
satisfaction of his life, he might have 
become acquainted with the plea- 
sures that are to be found in the cul- 
tivation of knowledge, with the re- 
tined delights of generous affection, 
and with that peculiar heightening 
of every other gratification which 
may be derived trom the conscious 
peace of a seli-approving mind. Far 
irom the folly and tre guilt of one 
who is no other than bis own tor- 
mentor, as well as the pest of those 
who are so unhappy as to be placed 
within the range of his caprices, the 
progress of his lite would have been 
marked with every thing that is 
most auspicious and honourable in 
the condition of humanity. Ifeven 
the most unenlightened of mankind, 
trom the very necessity under which 
they are laid of leading temperate 
and laborious lives, exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a contented cheerfal- 
ness which it would be vain to look 
for in the walks of sloth or of dissi- 
pation, how much higher must be 
the praise as well as the reward of 
hin who trom the veluntary impulse 
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of a good mind is every day engaged 
about objects through which he is to 
become the benetactor of the neigh- 
bourhoad and of his country. The 
resources of a great fortune or ofan 
elevated condition, when directed to 
such ends as these, become a truly 
desirable possession. They give to 
a nian the opportunity of tasting in 
a superior degree the great, the 
godlike pleasure of doing good, 
They enable him to attach a thou- 
sand hearts by the powerful tie of 
gratitude. They give him the sa- 
tisfaction of a benevolent divinity 
upon the survey of his works. At 
lus prosperity, even the envious can 
hardly repine. And the sympathy 
and the tenderness of all who knew 
his worth, support and console hin 
under the pressure of misfortune. 
M. 


Biographical Notices of Leading Cha- 
racters in the United States. 
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THE LATE GENERAL HAMILTON, 


r - father of this much respect- 

ed character, was a native of 
Scotland, settled in the island of St 
Vincent, where he had married an 
American lady. When of proper 
age, young Hamilton was sent to 
Columbia college, at New York, for 
his education, under the care of lis 
mother’s relations. He entered the 
American army at a very early stage 
of the contest, and at an age when 
he was little more than a school- 
boy; for he had but recently lett 
college, and entered a merchant's 
counting-house. — Having raised a 
company of matrosses, or artillery- 
men, he took the field, and con- 
ducted himself in such a manner as 
to obtain the notice of the com- 
mander-in-chief. His high reputa- 
tion for discretion and valour,, pro- 


cured him the post of aid-de-camp 
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to General Washington, whose fame, 
according to the assertion of Mr 
Cobbett, is more_indebted to Mr 
Hamilton than to any intrinsic me- 
rit of his own. 

The war being at an end, the ar- 
my disbanded, and no provision 
made for either soldiers or officers, 
Mr Hamilton was led to the protes- 
sion of the law. He retired to Al- 
bany, where he secluded himself 
from the world for some months ; at 
the end of which, he was admitted 
to the bar; and, to the utter asto- 
nishment of every one, was, in a 
very little time, regarded as the 
inost eminent advocate at bar, 
which was far from being destitute 
either of legal knowledge or rheto- 
rical talents. 

In this situation he acquired still 
greater honour, by bis courageous 
resistance of those violent and un- 
just measures which were proposed, 
and, in some cases, carried into ex- 
ecution, against the property and 
persons of the royalists, who re- 
mained in the state after the evacu- 
ation of the city of New York. He 
had fought bravely against them, 
and he now as bravely defended 
them against the persecution of those 
selfish and malignant cowards, who 
had never dared to face them in the 
feld: and it may be safely asserted, 
that the state of New York owed 
the restoration of its tranquillity and 
credit to his exertions, more than 
to any other cause whatever. 

When the federal government was 
established in the year 1778, Mr 
Hamilton was appointed secretary 
ot the treasury ; an office in Ame- 
rica similar to those of our lord trea- 
surer and chancellor of the exche- 
quer joined in one. This situation, 
Considering the state of the Ameri- 
can finances, and the total want of 
public credit that prevailed, was a 
Most arduous one; but Mr Hamil- 
genius, his inflexible integrity, 


and his indefatigable industry, sur- 
mounted all obstacles. In a very 
short space, the American govern- 
ment regained the lost contideace 
of both natives and foreigners; the 
payment of the public debts was 
provided for; trade and commerce 
revived; and the nation rose to that 
importance, to which, without Mr 
Hamilton’s measures, it would have 
made but a slow progress. 

Having thus grafted the soldier 
upon the merchant, and the states- 
man upon the lawyer,—having e- 
qualled, if not excelled, his contem- 
poraries in all these widely various 
protessions,—he was justly regarded 
as a man to whom the nation might 
look with confidence in any future 
crisis ot its affairs. No wonder, 
then, that his premature death 
should have created such general 
grief throughout the country, and 
that, while his memory is dear to 
the heart of every good man, that 
of his murderer is loaded with exe- 
crations. 


JOUN RANDOLPH. 


Tuis gentleman, whose name ina- 
ny persons have confounded with 
that of Edmund Randolph, is a na- 
tive of Virginia, and born of a very 
respectable family. Bred up to the 
profession of the law, attached to 
anti-federal principles, he came inte 
office under Mr Jeflerson’s adnimis- 
tration. Previous to this, Mr Ran. 
dolph had tor several years been ss 
member of Congress; and upoi se- 
veral occasions during Mr Adams’. 
presidency, he contrived materially 
to turn the current of popular op- 
nion from the federalists to his pa. 
ty. 

The indiscreet and intemperate 
warmth shewn by the ruling party 
towards Great Britain, aud their ap- 
parently tame acquicseence tt the 
tneasures of Bounanaric, at lengta 
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disgusted Mr Randolph. He began 
by rebuking Mr Madison, at that 
time secretary of state, for acceding 
to the demand of Turreau, the 
French ambassador; on which oc- 
casion, Mr Madison replied, * that 
VFrance was in want of money, and 
must have some trom the United 
States.” The pretext, as [have al- 
ready stated, was payment for the 
Floridas and Louisiana: but it is 
well known that the Americans are 
in possession of no more than they 
were before the purchase-money was 
paid! This shuttling conduct ocea- 
sioned Mr Randolph withdraw 
himself from the coutidence of Pre- 
sident Jetterson, and then repeatedly 
to tell the house that there no long- 
er existed a cabinet council. 

Since then, he has taken an ae- 
tive part in opposition to the mea- 
sures of the democratical party, 
without absolutely joining the tede- 
ralists. In thus steering a middle 
course, he has been joined by ma- 
ny other members, who, under his 
auspices, have lately risen into pub- 
lic notice and esteem. Amone 
them, the names of Gardenier, Key, 
Dan: ay Otis, and Quincey,are the most 
conspicuous. many instances, 
Mr Randolph's speeches have been 
tavourable to English measures and 


rincip les, as opposed to those of 


france: vet, nevertheless, he pos- 
sesses that amor patrice which con- 
sults only the good of his own coun- 
try. 

The integritv and virtue of’ this 
eminent character are suticiently 
substantiated by lis sentiments re- 
specting the late MrCrowninshield’s 
preposition ter cance!iing the nas 
tional cent in case of war with Eng- 
land. he gentleman from Mas- 
savs Mbr Randolph, ¢ is 
jor spunging the national debt. I 
can never consent to it ne- 
ver bring the ways and : 
fraudulent bankruptey you your 


eans of 


comunttee of supply. Confiscation 
and swindling shall never be found 
wnong my estimates, to meet the 
current ex ‘penditure of peace and 


war. No, Sir; I have said with the 
doors closed, ane I say so when 
they are open, § pay the public 
de re Get rid of that dead weight 


upon your government, tinat Cranips 
all your measures, nner then yeu 
may set the world ‘at defiance. So 
long as it hangs upon you, you mos! 
have revenue ; and to have revenue 
you must have commerce — com- 
Ineree, peace.” 

Acting up to these patriotic and 
virtuous principles, Mr Randolph 
was induced to bring torward a se- 
ries of charges against General Wil 
kinson for corruption, in having re- 
ceived money at various times trem 
the Spe nish government at New Or- 
leans, in aid of traitorous practices 
veainst the United States. One ot 
the documents which Mr Randolpa 
presented to the house on that ov 
casion, is as follows: 

Translation. 

“In the galley the Victoria, Rer- 
nardo M<‘ina, patron, there have 
been sent to Don Vincent Folch, 
nine thousand six hundred and forts 
dotlars ; which sum, without making 
the Jeast use of it, you will hold at 
ny disposal, to deliver it at the mo- 
ment an order may be presented to 
you by the American General Don 
James Wilkinson. God _ preserve 
you many vears. 

Tire ps CARONDELET.” 


New Orleans, 20th Jan. V790. 


| certify that the foregoing is 
copy ot, its ‘original, to which I re- 
fer. 


(signed) “ Tomas PosteLt- 
New Mudrid, 27th June 


MrRandolph, upon this and othe 
docuine 
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‘ocuments, impeached Wilkinson of 
being & Spanish pensioner, and 
Jedged himself to prove the charges 
which he: brought against him. A 
motion was aecordingly made to re- 
quest the President to institute an 
inquiry into W ifkinson s conduct. 
In the mean time, Wilkinson chal- 
lenged Randolph, who replied, that 
he would not fight him till he had 
cleared up his character: in conse- 
quence of which, the General post- 
ed an advertisement up in different 
parts of the city of Washington, 
proclaming John Randolph a preva- 
ricating poltroon and scoundrel. 

Mr Randolph, however, display- 
cd his courage and magnammity by 
treating this libel with contempt ; 
and patriotically continued to perse- 
vere in the investigation of this un- 
pleasant business. At the examina- 
tion of witnesses, Mr Randolph, on 
introducing Mr Clark’s affidavit, said, 
“The proofs, Mr Speaker, which 
have this day been produced against 
vour General-in-chief, together with 
what f hold-m my hand, will con- 
vince you Sir, and the world, that 
he is a base frattor. Believe me, 
Mr Speaker, that this poisen, this 
micetious, corrupted disease, is not 
contined to your General alone; it 
has, to the disgrace ot the Ameri- 
can character, I ain sorry to say, ex- 
tended to the army under your Ge- 
neral’s command! The very stores 
which descended the Ohio for the 
Burr conspiracy, were taken, Sir, 
irom the America arsenal !” 

_ It this last allegation is true, and 
‘never has been contradicted, we 
Say easily account for the acquittal 
ut General Wilkinson, which after- 
wards took place. A military court 
oT mewiry was instituted by the Pre- 
‘dent to investigate the charges a- 
caust him. ‘They acquitted“him of 
ull Corrupt practices ; but acknovw- 
edged that he had, at various times, 
'tcoved large sums of mouey from 
181k. 
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the Governor of New Orleans for 
tibacco! Excellent management ! 
I think they order these things bet- 
ter in America than in b.urope. 

Mr Randolph’s figure is ordinary 
and forbidding : tall, lean, pale, and 
emaciated ; he repulses rather than 
invites. His voice is somewhat te- 


minine; but that is little noticed, 


the moment he has entered fully up- 
on his subject, whether it be at the 


convivial table, or in the house of 


representatives. The defects of his 
person are then forgotten in one con- 
tinued blaze of shrewd, sensible, 
and eloquent remarks. By a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, he arrests 
the wandering attention of his au- 
ditors, and rouses every slumbering 
faculty of the mind. The reason- 
ing of Mr Randolph is never strong 
and forcible; having a genius which 
despises the shackles of restraint, he 
throws off, in the paroxysms of feel- 
ing, the chains of argumentation, 
and ranges, as it were, with a quick- 
ened pace and gladdened heart, 
through the wide field of general re- 
mark. If torced into a subtle and 
intricate discussion by his opponents, 


he yields with infinite reluctance to. 


the imperious necessity of speaking 
to the judgment, without bemg per- 
mitted to charm and captivate the 
imagination. Yet nevertheless, when 
he exhibits his subject naked, it has 
the nerve of Hercules, and is not 
relieved by a single feature of Ado- 
nis. 

With the most powerful talents, 
with superior cultivation of mind, 
and with the most unsuspecting sin- 
cerity in the expression of all his 
opinions, Mr Randolph is not cal- 
culated for a pepular leader. The 
arts of conciliation are unknown to 
him. Governed by the dictates ot 
his own manly judgment, hé cannot 
conceive that dependence which 
shackles weaker minds. 
that he never has been known to 

consul’, 


It is thus- 
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consult, to advise, or to compromise. 
His propositions are original; they 
are brought forward without one in- 
quiry of who is to support, or who 
is to oppose them? Conscious of 
the purity of his own intentions, 
and satisfied with the correctness of 
his own judgment, he wishes not to 
defend the one, he seeks not to con- 
firin the other, by his personal po- 
pularity. 

Individually, there is no man, in 
the district where he resides, who 
is not better known, or whose man- 
ners and habits are not more pleas- 
ing to the people, than Mr Ran- 
dolph’s. It is probable, that, if his 
election were put on that issue, he 
would never have held a seat in Con- 
gress. About him there is an atmo- 
sphere of repulsion, which tew dare 
to penetrate; but he who has the 
firmness to do it, is eminently re- 
warded. Ardent and affectionate in 
his disposition, he is susceptible of 
strong and permanent affection: but 
if injured, he exhibits but little of 
that mild forbearance which is in- 
culcated in the gentle precepts of 
our holy religion. — His private his- 
tory, however, abounds with evi- 
dences of the most humane and 
yhilanthropic feeling. One trait in 
his character denotes his inclination 
to live in peace and friendship with 
those around him: he never will 
converse upon political subjects but 
with the greatest reluctance, well 
knowing what acrimony and discord 


‘they create, even between the warm- 


est friends. 

Although Mr Randolph possesses 
general information, he cannot be 
considered a literary character. Ex- 
cept a minute knowledge of history 
and geography, his reading has been 
otherwise superficial. The wit of 
Mr Randolph is keen, and too often 
indulged without regard to its effects 
on the feelings of others. Some- 
times, however, its application is pe- 
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culiarly happy. Dr Dana, prover. 
bial for his pedantry, once observed, 
in the presence of Mr Randolph, 
that they were waiting for their 
stalking library, (alluding to Dr 
Sir,” said Randolph, 
T heard him just now inquire fox 


his 


The adversaries of Mr Randolph 
have lately attempted to dishearten 
him by contumely and vulgar abuse; 
but he very properly refuses to be 
drawn into personal conflicts with 
whole hosts of enemies, who wish 
todrown theirvengeance in hisblood. 
*¢ May he live long,”’ says one of his 
friends, “ and never cease to lash 
corruption with a calm disdain.” 


THOMAS ADDIS EMMET?T. 


Tuomas Appis Emmett is the 
son of Dr Robert Emmett, formerly 
an eminent physician in Ireland ; and 
was originally brought up to his fa- 
ther’s profession ; but in 1787 he be- 
came a student of the Middle Tem- 

le, London, and was admitted a 
Sonia in the Irish courts in 1790. 
Dr Emmett had two other sons, 
Temple and Robert. The former, 
who was bred up to the law, died 
at an early age; and the latter fell 
a victim to revolutionary principles, 
being executed in Dublin, in 1505, 
on account of the insurrection which 
terminated in the death ot Lord 
Kilwarden, the Chief Justice of Ire- 
land. 

Thomas Addis Emmett, who with 
his brothers had always been attach- 
ed to democratic principles, joined 
the confederacy ot United Irish- 
men in 1790 and 1791, which ulti- 
mately led to the rebellion of 17/5. 
The event of that unhappy contest 
is well known; and Mr Emmett, 
together with Arthur O’Connor, Dr 
M‘Nevin, and other leading revo- 
lutionists, were apprehended and 
imprisoned in Fort-George, Scot 
Jand. 


During 
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During the peace of 1802, Mr 
Emmett and the rest of his fellow- 
risoners were liberated, and allow- 
ed to reside in France. ‘The sub- 
ject of this memoir, however, true 
to democratic principles, soou be- 
came disgusted with the despotic 
tyranny ot Buonaparte, and left the 
enslaved French, to enjoy freedom 
in America. There he was receiv- 
ed by the ruling party with congra- 
tulations, and by the federalists with 
civility. 

Mr E:nmett has settled at New 
York, and practises as counsellor at 
law, with considerable success. He 
is married, and has several children ; 
and appears between forty and fifty 
years of age. He is said to be ami- 
able in private lite, and eminent in 
his public capacity. Unfortunately, 
his enmity to Great Britain, and pre- 
dilection for political contests, has 
tempted him to mingle in the dis- 
putes which distract and divide the 
citizens of New York. it is said 
that he aspires to a seat in Congress, 
and consequently administers to the 
prejudices of the prevailing party, 
which, luckily for his consistency, 
happens to harmonise with his poli- 
tical enmity to Great Britain. Yet 
he should have refrained from en- 
deavouring to widen the breach, in 
a city where he has experienced so 
much hospitality and kindness. 


MADAME JEROME BUONAPARTE. 


Kerw as the Americans are, they 
have often been the dupes of French- 
men; and I should think they have, 
by this time, had experience enough 
to avoid drawing the connexion be- 
tween the two countries any closer. 
Lhe assistance which the old go- 
‘ernment of France rendered to the 
Americans in the revolutionary war, 
is now well known to have precced- 
ed from sinister designs; and the 
Emperor Napoleon, we all know, 
excels in arttul intrigues, and trea- 
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cherous dissimulation ; of course, he 
is net likely to act in a more ho- 
nourable manner than his predeces- 
sors. 

The Americans have been insult- 
ed in various instances by individu- 
als, as well as the government of 
that nation; and the marriage of Je- 
rome Buonaparte with Miss P. will 
ever remain a lasting memorial of 
the morality and good faith of the 
Buonapartean dynasty. Such an in- 
famous transaction might perhaps 
have roused the indignation ef the 
American people more than it has, 
had they not known that Miss P. 
was prompted more by ambition than 
leve, to marry Napoleon’s brother. 

Madame Buonaparte is small in 
person and features, but extremely 
pretty; she is elegant and accom- 
plished in manners, though soime- 
what tinctured with hauteur; yet her 
disposition, upon the whole, is ami- 
able, and she possesses attractions 
and qualifications that would give a 
lustre even to the Court of West- 
phalia. I have been told that Jerome 
is extremely fond of her: and, while 
on his naval cruise on the American 
station, availed himself of every op- 
portunity to be with her. The in- 
junctions of his iron-hearted bro- 
ther, however, could not be avoid- 
ed, and Jerome was compelled ei- 
ther to renounce the imperial con- 
nexicn, or wed the Princess of Wir- 
temburg. 

The unsuccessful attempt of Ma- 
dame Buonaparte to land in France ; 
her hospitable reception in England, 
and subsequent return to the United 
States, after the birth of her son, 
inust be fresh in the recollection of 
those whose minds are alive to the 
strange events of this extraordinary 
age. Her affection tor her hus- 
band, it is said, is not abated, and 
that she even comforts herselt with 
the hope of one day becoming his 
royal consort. It is even hinted that 
some titles are to be conferred upon 

her 
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her and her son. She at present 
resides with her father, a very re- 
spectable merchant at Baltimore, 
who, I understand, was very much 
averse to the marriage. His daugh- 
ter, however, conducts herself with 
the utmost propriety in her present 
ugfortunate state; and if she can- 
‘net fulhl the duties of a good wite, 
she fulfils those of a tender mother, 
by devoting her time to the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the young 
Jerome. 


DR MITCHELL. 


Dr Mitcu: tp was a boy when 
the declaration of independence was 
made in 1776; and had not attained 
matuity when that independence 
was allowed and confirmed by Great 
Britain. He spent several years 
munediately subsequent to the esta- 
blishment of peace, in Europe, vi- 


siting France, England, and Scot- | 


land, for the purpose of education. 
Being destined for the profession of 
prysits he took a doctor’s degree at 
idinburgh, im the autumn of 1756; 
and the next year returned to his 
native country. It is related of Dr 
Mitchell, that he imbibed a taste for 
natural history when a child, by 
reading Goldsmith’s ‘ Animated 
Nature,”” which accidentally tell in- 
to his hands. This was afterwards 
much improved hy a sight of the ca- 
binets in London and Paris, but 
more particularly by the lectures 
and experiments of Dr Black, and 
the discourses and exhibition of spe- 
cimens by Professor Walker. 

On leaving Europe, he was in- 
trusted with public dispatches from 
Mr Adams, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States at the 
court ot St James’s, to some of the 
heads of departments in the Ameri- 
can government. He arrived in A- 
Merica just in season to witness the 
progress of another revolution in 
the national government, from the 
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loose and ill-compacted confedera- 
tion of the states, hastily conceived 
during the war, to the more efi- 
cient and better planned system of 
the new federal constitution. 

Dr Mitchell’s political principles 
being in unison with those of the 
republican or democratic party, he 
was chosen to represent the city of 
New York, in Congress, soon aiter 
Mr Jeflerson’s election to the presi- 
dency. He is consequently nun- 
bered among the friends of that gen- 
tleman, and continues to support 
the measures of Mr Madison, lis 
successor. 

The attention of Dr Mitchell has 
been a good deal directed to philo- 
sophical objects ; in the prosecution 
ot which, he has carrid on a very 
extensive correspondence, not oly 
with the learned men and socicties 
of his own country, but also with 
those of Europe. ‘The subjects 
which he has investigated with most 
labour, are, the production, com- 
position, and operation of pestilen- 
tial fluids, or the history of those 
cases ar vapours which infect the at- 
mosphere, and excite febrile distem- 
pers. The doctrine of Septon, of 
fered to the world by him and his 
pupils, in consequence of these - 
vestigations, forms a memorable era 
in modern science. Dr Mitchell 
has also a considerable taste tor po- 
etry; but very few of his labours mi 
that department of the belles Tet 
tres have yet found their way inte 
print. He resides at New York, 
where he enjoys the comforts of 4 
moderate fortune, and the esteem 
of his fellow citizens. 


Anecdites of Montesquien. From 
Hardy’s Memoirs of the Life ot 
the Karl of Charlemont. 


W HETHER all travellers think 
this matter as I do, can- 
not tell, but this I know, that i) 


vanity is infinitely less flattered by 


| 
it 
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my having viewed the pyramids of 
bgypt, than by my haying had the 
honour of an intimacy with presi- 
dent Montesquieu ;—and for this 
yeason, as well as because every an- 
ecdote which relates to a person of 
his eminence is always acceptabie, 
{ shall recount the manner in which 
I became acquainted with him, and 
whatever circumstances, be they 
ever so trivial, J can recollect con- 
cerning him, during the time of our 

“In travelling through Trance 
I happened, luckily for me, to get 
acquainted with Mr Elliott, a gen- 
teman of Cornwall, whose excclient 
understanding, cultivated and im- 
proved by the best education, and 
animated by a mind of the most 
pleasing cast, rendered him the most 
agreeable of companions. We tra- 
velled together for some time, and 
finding ourselves not very tar trom 
Bourdeaux, we determined not to 
miss the opportunity of going there, 
nut so much prompted thereto by 
the beauty of the town, and the ad- 
jacent country, as by our ardent 
desire of seeing, and of knowing, 
the president Montesquieu. Ar- 
rived at Bourdeaux, our first enqui- 
ry was concerning the principal ob- 
ject of our journey ; but how great 
was our disappointment, when we 
iound that he had left the city, and 
Was gone to reside at a country 
seat, four ar five hours distant. ‘To 
‘eave our longing unsatisfied was 
vuly mortifying to us; and yet 
what could be done? At length, 
aiter along deliberation, we deter- 
ined to strike a bold stroke; and, 
getting the better of all timidity, 
perhaps propriety, we sat down and 
wrote a joint letter, in which we 
candidly told the president our rea- 
sous for visiting Bourdeaux, our sad 
disappointment, our eager wishes 
tor the honour of his acquaintance, 
Which, as English subjects, we most 
particularly desired ; concluding by 
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begging pardon for our presump- 
tion, and Jeave to wait on him at 
his villa. Neither did we languish 
long for an answer; it quickly ar- 
rived, in every respect as we would 
have wished, and consisted of mo- 
dest acknowledgments for the ho- 
nor we did him, assertions of the 
high esteem in which he held our 
country, and the most hearty, and 
pressing invitation to come to him 
as soon as our occasions would per- 
mit. ‘The first appointment with a 
fuvourite mistress cguid not have 
rendered our night more restless ; 
and the next morning we set out so 
estly that we arrived at his villa 
betore he was risen. The servant 
shewed us into his library, where 
the first object of curiosity that pre- 
sented itself was a table, at which 
he bad meg been reading the 
night before, a book lying upon it 
ope, turned down, and a lamp ex- 
tinguished. Eager to know the 
nocturnal! studies of this great philo- 
sopher, we immediately few to the 
book; it was a volume of Ovid’s 
works, containing his elegies, and 
open at one of the mast gallant 
gems of that master of love. Be- 
Tee we could overcome our surprise, 
it was greatly increased by the en- 
trance of the president, whose ap- 
pearance and manner was totally op- 
posite to the idea which we had for- 
med to ourselves of him; instead of 
a grave, austere philosopher, hose 
presence might strike with awe sich 
boys as we were, the person who 
now addressed us, was a gay, polite, 
sprightly Frenchman; whg, after a 
thousand gentec! compliments, and 
a thousand thanks for the honour 
we had done him, desired to know 
whether we would not breakfast, 
and, upon our declining the offer, 
having already eaten at an inn not 
far from the house, ‘ Come then,’ 
says he, ‘let us walk; the day is 
fine, and I long to shew you my 
villa, as 1 have endeavoured to form 
it 
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tt according to the English taste, 
and to cultivate and dress it in the 
Knglish manner.’ Following him 
into the farm, we soon arrived at 
the skirts of a beautiful wood, cut 
into walks, and paled round, the 
entrance to which was barricadoed 
with a moveable bar, about three 
teet high, fastened with a padlock. 
* Come,’ said he, searching in his 
pocket, ‘ it is not worth our while to 
wait for the key; you, I am sure, 
can leap as well as I can, and this 
bar shall not stop me.’ So saying, 
he ran at the bar, and fairly jumped 
over it, while we followed him with 
umazement, though not without de- 
jight, to see the philosopher likely 
to become our playfellow. This 
behaviour had exactly the effect 
which he meant it should have. He 
had observed our awkward timidity 
at his first accosting us, and was 


determined to rid us of it: all that. 


awe with which, notwithstanding 
his appearance, his character had 
inspired us, and that consequent 
bashfulness which it must have oc- 
casioned, was now taken off; his 
age and awful character disappear- 
ed; and our conversation was just 
as free and as easy as if we had 
been his equals mn years, as in every 
other respectable qualification. Our 
discourse now turned on matters of 
taste and learning. He asked us 
the extent of our travels, and, as I 
had visited the Levant, he fixed 
himselt’ particularly en me, and en- 
quired into several circumstances 
relative to the countries where I 
had been, in many of which I had 
the good fortune to satisfy him. He 
tamented his own fate, which had 
prevented his seeing those curious 
regions, and descanted with great 
ability on the advantages and plea- 
sures of travel. * However,’ said 
he, ‘I, too, have been a traveller, 
and have seen the country in the 
world which is most worthy our 
curiosity--I mean England? He 
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then gave us an account of his abode 
there, the many civilities he had 
received, and the delight he felt 
in thinking of the time he had spent 
there. * However,’ continued he, 
‘though there is no country under 
Heaven which produces so many 
and shining characters as 
itngland, it must be confessed, that 
it also produces many singular ones, 
which renders it the more worthy 
our curiosity, and, indeed, the more 
entertaining. You are, I suppose, 
too young to have known the Duke 
of Montagu: that was one of the 
most extraordinary characters | 
ever met with; endowed with the 
most excellent sense, his singularity 
knew no bounds. Only think! at 
my first acquaintance with hin, 
having imvited me to his country 
seat, before I had leisure to get into 
any sort of intimacy, he practised 
on me that whimsical trick which, 
undoubtedly, you have cither ex- 
perienced, or heard of; under the 
idea of playing the play of an intro- 
duction of ambassadors, he soused 
me over head and cars into a tub of 
cold water. I thought it odd, to be 
sure, but a traveller, as you well 
know, must take the world as it 
goes, and, indeed, his great good- 
ness to me, and his incomparable 
understanding, far overpaid me for 
all the inconveniences of my duck- 
ing. Liberty, however, is the glo- 
rious cause! that it is, which gives 
human nature fair play, and allows 
every singularity to show itself, and 
which, for one less agrecable oddity 
it may bring to light, gives to the 
world ten thousand great, and use- 
ful examples.’ 

“ With this, and a great deal 
more conversation, every word of 
which I would wish to remember, 
we finished our walk, and having 
viewed every part of the villa, which 
was, as he had told us, altogether 
imitated from the English style of 


gardening, we returned to the 
house, 
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house, were shewn into the drawing 
room, and were most politely receiv- 
ed by Madame la Baronne, and her 
daughter. Madame de Montesquieu 
was an heiress of the reformed re- 
ligion, which she still continued to 
profess. She was an elderly woman, 
and, apparently, had never been 
handsome. Mademoiselle was a 
sprightly, affable, good-humoured 
girl, rather plain, but, at the same 
time, pleasing ; these, with the pre- 
sident’s secretary, whom we atter- 
wards found te be an Irishman, for- 
med our society. The secretary 
spoke nothing but French ; and had 
it been posssible that Elliott and I, 
in our private conversation, could 
have uttered any thing to the dis- 
advantage of our hosts, we might 
have been disagreeably trapped by 
our ignorance of his country, but 
nothing of that kind could possibly 
iy, wa every thing we said was 
to the praise of the president, and 
the politeness shewn us by his fami- 
ly. Our dinner was plain, and plen- 
tiful; and when, after having dined, 
we made an offer to depart, the pre- 
sident insisted upon our stay; nor 
did he suffer us to leave him for three 
days, during which time his conver- 
sation was as sprightly, as instruc- 
live, and as entertaining as possible. 
At length we took our leave, and 
returned to Bourdeaux, whither we 
were escorted by the secretary ; 
who now, to our great surprise, 
spoke English, and declared him- 
self my countryman. 

“The Baron, though still styled 
president, had lately resigned that 
office on the following occasion : 
The intendant of the province, a 
man whose ideas were far more mag- 
nificent than merciful, had taken it 
into his head that he would make 
Bourdeaux the finest city in France, 
and, for that purpose, had caused 
to be delineated on paper, the plan 
ofa new quarter, where the strects 
vere laid gut in the most sumptuous 
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manner, of a great breadth, and in 
lines directly straight. This plan, 
with the approbation of the court, 
he had now begun to execute, and. 
that without the least consideration 
that the streets which he was laying 
out, not only cut through gardens, 
vineyards, and the houses of citizens 
and gentlemen, which, if they hap- 
pened to stand in the way, were 
instantly levelled with the ground ; 
and that without any determined 
indemnification to the owner. The 
president saw this tyranny, detested, 
and resisted it; and, by his influ- 
ence and authority, for a while sus- 
pended the execution. Both par- 
ties appealed to Versailles, where 
the affair was examined inte, and 
where the good president made use 
of all his influence in behalf of his 
countrymen, he himselt not being 
in the smallest degree interested. 
But the intendant prevailed; and 
orders were issued that, at all e- 
vents, the plan should be pursued, 
The president, justly discontented, 
obtained leave to part with his o!- 
fice, and Bourdeaux is now the most 
magnificent city in France, built 
on the ruin of hundreds. Consider 
this, ye degenerate Englishmen, 
who talk without abhorrence of ar- 
bitrary power! 

Having remained at Bourdeaux @ 
competent time, Elliott and I parted, 
and I[ set out for Paris, where I was 
no sooner arrived than Monsieur de 
Montesquieu, who had been there 
some days before me, most kindly 
came to see me, and, during the 
time of my abode in that metropolis, 
we saw each other frequently, and 
every interview increased my es- 
teem and afiection for him. 

“Thave frequently met him in 
company with ladies, and have been 
as often astonished at the politeness, 


the gallantry, and sprightliness or 


his behaviour. In a word, the most 
accomplished, the most refined petit- 
maitre of Pasis, could not have been 

more 
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664 
more amusing, from the liveliness of 
his chat, nor could have been more 
inexhaustible in that sort of dis- 
course which is best suited to wo- 
men, than this venerable philoso- 
pher of seventy years old. But at 
this we sliall not be surprised, when 
we reflect, that the profound au- 
thor of L’Esprit des Loix, was also 
author of the Persian Letters, and 
of the truly gallant Temple de 
Gnide. 

“He had, however, to a great 

degree, though not ameng women, 
one quality which is not uncommon 
with abstracted men, I mean ab- 
sence of mind. FT remember dining 
in Company with him at our ambas- 
sador’s, Lord Albemarle, where, du- 
ring the time of dinner, being en- 
gaged mma warm dispute, he gave 
away to the servant, who stood be- 
hind him, seven clean plates, sup- 
posing that he had used them ath 
ut this was only in the heat of 
controversy, and when he was ac- 
tuated by that lively and impetuous 
earnestness, to which, though it ne- 
ver carried him beyond the bounds 
of good breeding, he was as liable 
as any man | ever knew. At all 
other times he was perfectly collect- 
ed, nor did he ever seem to think 
ofany thing out of the scope of the 
present conversation, 

“In the course of our conversa- 
tions, Ireland, and ifs interests, have 
otten been the topic: and, upon 
these occasions, I have always found 
bim an advocate for an Union be- 
tween that country and England. 
‘Were Tan Irishman’ said he. 
should certainly wish for it; and, as 
a general lover of liberty, I sincere- 
iy desire it; and for this plain rea- 
son, that an inferior country, con- 
nected with one much her superior 
i force, can never be certam of 
the permanent enjoyment of con- 
stitutional freedom, untess she has, 
by her representatives. a proportion- 
ul share the lect tore of the 
superior King goin? 
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“A few days before I left Pari: 
to return home, this great man tili 
sick, and, though I did not imagine, 
from the nature of his com ilaint, 
that it was likely to be fatal, | quit- 
ted him, however, with the utmos 
regret, and with that sort of forebo- 
ding which sometimes ptecedes mis- 
fortunes. Scarcely was I arrived in 
England, when I received a letter, 
from one whom fF had desired to eend 
me the most particular accounts of 
him, communicating to me the me- 
lancholy news of his death, and as- 
suring me, what I never doubted, 
that he had died as he lived, like a 
real philosopher ; and what is more, 
with true Christian resignation, What 
his real sentiments, with regard to 
religion, were, I cannot exactly say. 
Ife certainly was not a papist; but 
IT have no reason to believe that he 
was not a Christain: in all our con- 
versations, which were perfectly 
free, I never heard hnn utter the 
slightest hint, the least word, which 
savoured of profaneness; but, on 
the contrary, whenever if came in 
his way to mention Christianity, he 
always spoke of its doctrine and ot 
its precepts with the utmost respect 
and reverence; so that, did [not 
know that he had too much wisdom 
and goodness to wish to depreciate 
the ruling religion, from his general 
manner of expressing hinselt, 
should make no scruple freely te 
declare him a perfect Christian. At 
his death the priests, as usual, tor 
mented him, and he bore their ex: 
hortations with the greatest patience, 
good humour, and decency ; till at 
length fatigued, by their obstinate 
and tiresome pertinacity, hetoldthem 
that he was much obliged for their 
comfort, but that, having now a very 
short time to live, he wished to have 
those few minutes to himself, 2s he 
had lived long enough to knew how 
to die. A day or two before his 
death an unlucky circumstance hap- 
pened, by which the world has sus 
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pained an irreparable loss. He had 
written the history of Louis the 
Eleventh, including the transactions 
of Europe during the very impor- 
tavt, and interesting period of that 
prince’s reign. The work was long 
ond laborious, and some, who had 
seen parts of it, have assured me, 
that it was Superior even to his other 
writings. Recollecting that he had 
two manuscripts of it, one of them 
perfect, and the other extremely 
mutilated, and tearing that this im- 
perfect copy might fall into the 
bunds of some ignorant and ayari- 
cious bookseller, he gave his valet 
de chambre the key of his escrutoir, 
and desired him to burn that manu- 
script which he described to him. 
The unlucky valet burned the fair 
copy, and left that from which it 
was unpossible to print. 

There is nothing more uncorhnmon 
thin to see, in the same man, the 
most ardent glow of genius, the ut- 
nost liveliness of fancy; united with 
the highest degree of assiduity and 
ot laboriousness. The powers of the 
mind seem in this to resemble those 
ot the body. The nice and ingeni- 
ous hand of the oculist was never 
made to heave the sledge, or to till 
the ground. In Montesquieu, how- 
ever, both these talents were emi- 
nently conspicuous. No man ever 
possessed a more lively, a more fan- 
cilul genius. No man was ever 
more laborious. His Esprit des 
Loix is, perhaps, the result of more 
reading than any treatise ever yet 
composed, M. de Secondat, son to 
‘he president, has now in his pos- 
‘ession forty folio volumes in his 
thes hand writing, which are 
more than the common- 
place books, from whence this ad- 
nurable work was extracted. Mon- 
‘esquieu, indecd, seems to have pos- 
‘essed the dificult art of contracting 
‘atter into a small compass, without 
‘cndering it obscure, more perfect- 

September 1811. 
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ly than any man who ever wrote. 
His Grandeur et Decadence ces 
Romains is a rare instance of this 
talent; a book in which there is 
more matter than was ever before 
crammed together in so small a 
space. One circumstance with re- 
gard to this last mentioned treatise 
has often struck me, as a sort of 
criterion by which to jadge of the 
materialness of a book. ‘The index 
contains nearly as many pages as 
the work itself’ 


Contributions to Scottish Etymology. 
()* reading the Caledonia, a 


work of great labour and va- 
lue, the following observations oc- 
curred, as tending to illustrate the 
subject on which it treats. Were 
such observations more attended to, 
our history would gather new light, 
as it has done by Mr Chaliners’ ex- 
ertions ; and a publication like yours, 
when they are not determined to 
any particular purpose, is their pro- 
per vehicle or repository. 

Lam, &c. A. Z. 


Penningham, a parish in Gallo- 
way, lying along the river Cree, is 
Pin-inn-gam, the head of a crooked 
river. 

Minnigaff, a parish in Galloway, 
is Muine-garbh, (bh sounded as 
the rough mountains. 

Garlies, in the same parish, the 
first seat of the family of Galloway 
in that country, and from which it 
takes its first title, is Garbh-lios, a 
rough fortified place or habitation. 
These three are very descriptive. 

Wigtown, the town, is from the 
Saxon Wig, a castle, the town being 
situated near an old castle, where 
the Flemings, once Earls of Wig- 
town, formerly resided. Through 
this town runs a small brook called 

Poldroit 
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Poldroit, which, in Gaelic, means a 
dirty puddle. 

Blednoch is a considerable river, 
which falls into the sea near Wig- 
town. The name is Gaelic; Blaith- 
zan-viche, the smooth still water; 
which is also very descriptive. 

Eggerness, — at the entry 
to the bay of Wigtown, is Gaelic, 
and very dvscriptive from its dan- 
ger. ag, death; garbh, rough; 
ness, @ point; the rough point of 
death. 

Cruggleton, an old castle on the 
same bay, wel! known in the days of 
Wallace. Creug-al or all-ton, the 
fearful or cliffy rock over the sea. 
Highly descriptive. 

‘hithorn. This town, most like- 
ly, takes its name from the Bay or 
Isle of Whithorn, rather than that 
place from the towa. This town, to 
this day, is called by the old inhabit- 
ants Whitteron, evidently from the 
Gaelic Cuiti, the C probably pro- 
nounced as the old Quah, the head ; 
tirr land-onn fuze, the fuzy head- 
Jand: very descriptive. rough 
this town also passes a small brook, 
called Stirnibirny, evidently the 
Stior-na-bior of the Gaelic, signify- 
ing the stepping stones of the 
brook. 

Pentland Hills is Beanta-lon, the 
b sounded as p, the marshy moun- 
tains; and, 

Pentland Frith is Beanta-lonn, 
the swelling mountainous sea. 

Selgove ; Sealg-obha or ova, hun- 
ters by the rivers. 

Cairbantoriges ; Cair-ban-tor, the 
castle with the white towers. 

Brigantes. Brigh, hills: cann, a 
lake; the people among the hills 
and lakes. 

Horresti. Or, aspirated, as is fre- 
quent, a coast; Evsc or Eisg, fish- 
ing; the people on the fishing 
coast 


Dobuni. Dob, a river; aon, 
pronounced un, noble; people by 


the head of the noble river, the 
Thames. 

Thames. Tammach-uisg, the slug 
gish water. 

Danmonii. Tan-muine, the bram- 
bly, thorny country. 

Durotriges. Dur-otir, the banks 
of the water. 

Kent, Cantium. Cantach, miry. 

Belge; robbers of the earth. 

In the before-mentioned work, 
and, indeed, as of consequence to 
philosophers and geographers; | 
wonder the observations on the mi- 
litary works at Burgh-head, in Mo- 
rayshire, did.not lead farther. The 
height of the works there thrown 
up by the Romans, the scale of 
declining height in those by the 
Danes, and the continued recess of 
the sea-shore, confirm the measure- 
ment of the rise of the tides in the 
British Channel, as recorded thou- 
sands of years ago by Pythias of 
Marseilles, the Carthaginian navi- 
gator. This would also establish 
that the present bed of the river 
Spey, even as far as the present 
scite of Gordon Castle, was then an 
open bay; and, most probably, the 
Roman station or camp on the 
banks of that river, a little below 
Gordon Castle, covered their fleet 
lying immediately below it. The 
names of the places there confirm 
this. 

A small pamphlet has lately fall- 
en into my hands, by a Dr Couper, 
on the early history of Scotland, 1 
which there are some curious and 
interesting etymologies ; and as such 
small pamphlets generally escape 
much notice, I shall take the free- 
dom of giving a little more circula- 
tion and permanency to a few of 
them in your very useful periodical 
publication. 

Celt is Ce, the earth; and Oi, 
terror; the terror or scourge of the 
earth. . 

Bodetria, the Forth. Bogh, ct - 


a 
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ed; and dethur, a river; the crooked 
river. 

Boderia, the Forth. Bogh, crook- 
ed; and duire, deep; the winding 


eep. 

Erin, Ireland. Err, bounding, ter- 
minating ; island; the farthest 
known island in that direction. 

Celtiberia is Cavilt-ibh-err, the 
Celts of the terminating country. 

Gibraltar is Gibbach-err-al-ter, 
the rough terminating rock of the 
earth. 

Mwates. Magh and aiteach, the 
colony of the low country. 


a 


Biographical Account of the late 
ichard Cumberland. 


FEW men of letters are more ge- 

nerally known, or have com- 
manded a larger share of public 
attention, than the subject of the 
present memoir. The variety of 
topics on which he has exercised 
his pen, most of them popular, and 
generally relished; his long life, 
and the intimacy which he main- 
tained with all those who were 
most distinguished in British litera- 
ture, must have rendered his name 
tamiliar to almost all our readers. 
His lite, though it may not have 
been absolutely an eventful one, is 
_ more chequered than those of 
iterary men usually are, and tends 
to throw considerable light on the 
state of that literary society with 
which he was so intimately con- 
nected. It cannot, therefore, be 
unacceptable to our readers, to be 
presented with a somewhat detach- 
ed memoir of this distinguished cha- 
racter, 

Richard Cumberland was born on 
the 5th of February, O. S. 1732. 
ty adopt his own language, he was 
7 descended from ancestors illustri- 

ous for their piety, benevolence, 


“and erudition.” Dr Richard Cum- 
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berland, consecrated bishop of Pe- 
terborough in 1691, was his great 
grandfather. This learned clergy~ 
man is the author of a very admir- 
able work, De Legibus Nature,” 
in which he has bestowed much 
owe to refute the doctrines of 

obbes. He had been a simple 
parish priest in the town of Stem- 
tord, in Lincolnshire; and so little 
was he disposed to intrigue for ad- 
vancement, that he received the 
first intelligence of his preterment 
by means of a paragraph in the 
newspapers, at a period when he 
was sixty years of age, and in a 
disposition of mind that induced 
him rather to shrink from, than to 
accept of, a mitre. He was at length 
induced to episcopate by the persua- 
sion of his friend, the celebrated 
Sir Orlando Bridgman: but he re- 
sisted every offer of a translation ; 
and such was the virtuous simplicity 
of his life, that on the settlement of 
his accounts, at the end of every 
year, he distributed the surplus to 
the poor, reserving only the small 
deposit of L.25 in cash, found at his 
death in his bureau, with directions 
to employ it for his funeral expences, 
a sum, in his mode of calculation, 
fully sufficient to commit his body 
to the earth. Such was the humility 
of this Christian prelate, and such 
his disinterested sentiments, as to 
the appropriation of his clerical re- 
venue. 


Dr Richard Bentley, the mater- 
nal grandfather of the subject of 
this memoir, was also a remarkable 
man, being the first critic oi his 
age, and not only the friend of 
Meade, Wallis, and Newton, but 
celebrated by Swift in his “ Battle 
of the Books,” on account ot his 
controversial intrepidity. Denison 
Cumberland, the younger sou of 
Archdeacon Cumberland, was bis 
father, and Joanna, the younger 


daughter of Dr Bentley, and the 
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Pheebe of Byron's Pastoral, his mo- 
ther. Their only son, Richard, was 
born in the Master’s Lodge ot Tri- 
nity College, “ inter sylvas Acade- 
mi,” under the roof of his grand- 
tather Bentley, alluded to above, in 
what is called the * Judges Cham- 
ber.” During his intancy, he per- 
sisted in a stubborn repugnance to 
ull justruction, and remained for a 
jong time m a state of mutiny 
against the letters of the English 
alphabet. When turned of six years 
of age, he was sent to the school cf 
Bury St Edmunds, and remained 
tor a considerable period there, un- 
der the tuition of the Rev. Arthur 
{Kinsman, who formed his pupils on 
the system of Westiminster, and was 
a ‘Trinity College man. This wor- 
thy master first raised the spirit of 
emulation in bis bosom, by repri- 
manding hiny for his ignorance and 
inattention, in the presence of all 
the boys: and his diligence being 
as usual followed by success, suc- 
cess in its turn encouraged him to 
fresh exertions. After this, he rose 
rapidly to the head of his class, and 
never once lost that envied situa- 
tron, although daily challenged by 
those who aspired to the chief place. 
Bishop Warren, and Dr Warren, 
tis brother, were two of the most 
formidable of his form-fellows. 
About this period, young Cum- 
berland first displayed a practical 
taste for the drama, by acting the 
part of Juba, while the virtuous 
Marcia “ towered above her sex” 
in the person of a most ill-favoured 
wry-necked boy. Nearly at the 
same time he began to form both 
his ear and his taste for poetry, by 
reading, during every evening to his 
mother, witle at home, at the par- 
sonage house of Stanwick, near 
Higham-Ferrars, in Northamptor- 
shire. Shakespeare, at this period, 
wis his favourite author, and he 
svon aiter resolved to try his own 
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strength in slight dramatic attempts, 
His first composition was a Cento, 
which he intitled “ Shakespeare in 
the Shades, ” and was produced 
when only 12 years of age. 

As his worthy old master at Bury 
school had intimated his purpose of 
retiring, the elder Mr Cumberland 
transplanted his son to Westminster, 
where he was admitted under Dr 
Nicholls, and lodged in Ludford’s 
boarding-house. On reading a pass- 
ave in Homer, and another in Ho- 
race, he was immediately placed in 
the shell, which was no small hon- 
our; and among his cotemporaries 
were reckoned Cracherode, the 
learned collector, the late Earls of 
Bristol and Buckinghamshire, the 
Right Honourable Thomas [arley, 
who*sat on the same torm; while 
the Duke of Richmond, Warren 
Hastings, Colman, aid Lloyd, were 
in the under school, together with 
Hinchelitie, Smith, and Vincent, 
who have succeeded in rotation as 
head masters. 

In the fourteenth year of his age, 
voung Cumberland Jett Westminster 
school, and was admitted a member 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
father accompanied him thither, and 
laced him under the care of the 
ow Dr Morgan, an old friend of 
the family, and a senior fellow 0 
that society. 

“ My rooms,” says Mr Cunber- 
Jand,* ‘* were closely adjoining to 
his, belonging to that. stair-case 
which leads to the chapel bell: he 
was kind to me when we met, but 
asa tutor had few communications 
with him, for the gout afforded hin: 
not many intervals of ease, and with 
the exception ot a tew trifling read 
ings in Tully’s Offices, by which I 
was little edified, and to which I 

paid 


* Memoirs, 4th edition, p. 6° 
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aid little or no attention, he left 
me and one other pupil, my friend 
and intimate, Mr William Rudd ot 
Durham, to choose and pursue our 
studies as we saw fit. This derelic- 
tion of us was inexcusable; for 
Rudd was a youth of fine talents, 
and a well-grounded scholar. In 
the course of no long time, how- 
ever, Dr Morgan lett college, and 
went to reside upon his living of 
Gainford, in the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, and I was turned over to the 
Rev. Dr Philip Young, professor of 
pratory in the University, and after- 
wards bishop of Norwich. What 
Morgan made a very light concern, 
Young made an absolute sinecure, 
for from him L never received a 
single lecture, and I hope his lord- 
ship’s conscience was not much dis- 
iurbed on my account, for though 
he gave me tree leave to be idle, I 
did not make idleness my choice. 
“In the last year of my being an 
under graduate, when I commenced 
Soph, in the very first act that was 
viven out to be kept in the mathe- 
matical schools, | was appointed to 
an oppenency, when at the same 
ume Ll had not read a single propo- 
sition in Euclid; I had now been 
just turned over to Mr Backhouse, 
the Westminster tutor, who gave 
regular lectures, and fultiiled the 
duties of lus charge ably and con- 
scientiously. Totally unprepared to 
auswer the call now made upon me, 
and acquit myself in the schools, I 
resorted to him in my distress, and 
through his interference my name 
was withdrawn from the act; in the 
meantime, IT was sent for by the 
master, Dr Smith, the learned au- 
thor of the well known treatises 
upon Optics and Harmonics, and 
the worthy successor to my grand- 
iither Bentley, who strongly repro- 
bated the neglect of my former tu- 
tors,and recommended me to lose no 
ore time in preparing myself for a 
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degree, but to apply closely to my 
academical studies for the remain- 
der of the year, which | intormed 
him would do.” 

Myr Cumberland accordingly kept 
his word, and began a course of 
study so apportioned, as to allow 
himself but six hours of sleep, liv- 
ing almost entirely upon milk, and 
using the cold bath very trequenutly. 
At length he was appointed, *‘no- 
thing loth,” to keep aa act, and 
having distinguished himseif on this 
oceasion, the moderator concluded 
the day with a compliment to him. 
He svon atter took his bachelor’s 
degree, with great credit, and re- 
turned home to the paternal man- 
sion, to sutier for his severe studies, 
a fever having taken place in conse- 
quence of intense application. 


On his recovery, our author made 


an excursion to the city ot York, 
and entered on a new scene of lite ; 
we find him hunting in the morn- 
ings, dancing in the evevings, and 
reading nothing but Spencer’s Fairv 
Queen. He appears, at this period, 
to have been much pleased with 
some elegiac verses, written by Lady 
Susan Stewart, daughter of a late 
Earl of Galloway, and, in return, 
composed some poetry of lis own, 
rather celebrated for its piety than 
lis pot. 

On his return to college, a fellow- 
ship presented itself to Mr Cumber- 
Jand’s view; but he was suddenly 
called on to take a part in very dif- 
ferent pursuits, having been invited 
by Lord Halifax, then one of the 


ministers, to assume the situation of 


lus private end confidential seere- 
tary. Notwithstanding this, he found 
means to make a short visit to his 
college, and was again admitted to 
its honvurs. 

Meanwhile, his father, who, like 
himself, had been educated at West- 
minster and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, having exerted his patriot- 
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ism in behalf of the House of Hano- 
ver, was also patronised by Lord 
Halifax, and at length obtained the 
bishopric of Clonfert, in Ireland, 
whence he was afterwards translated 
to the see of Kilmore. His son, who 
looked up to the same source for 
protection, visited their noble friend 
aut Horton, on the demise of his 


3 


on 


iady, and having removed to lodg- 
ings in Mount-street, almost entire- 
ef lv devoted himself to solitude and 


study. 

As the nature of Mr Cumberland’s 
occupations, in his character of ama- 
nuensis to Lord Halifax, did not 
require the whole of his attention, 
he found leisure to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the celebrated Bubb 
Loddington, and many other noted 
he men of that day. In a short time 
re after this, in consequence of a dis- 
pute between his patron and the 
prime minister, (the Duke of New- 
4 castle), our author found himself 

eo! | no more than the ex-secretary of an 
¢ ex-statesman. This recess from busi- 
| ness enabled him to visit Eastbury, 
a magnificent mansion appertaining 
to the statesman just now alluded 
to, who there, as at his villa at 

Tlammersmith, and his town-house 

m Pall Mall, was never approached 

by his admiring guests, but through 
| a suite of fine apartments; and they 
a were rarely seated “ but under 
t painted ceilings, and gilt entabla- 
tures.”” 

After obtaining a lay-fellowship 
at Trinity College, he composed his 
tirst dramatic poem, ‘ The Banish- 
ment of Cicero,” in five acts; but 
he himself candidly allows, that, for 
a hero, he was not happy in his 
choice of the Roman orator. Ante- 
rior to this, he had written his 
** Caractacus,”’ and even in his boy- 
ish days he addressed “ Farewell 
lines to Hammond.” His first offer- 
ing to the press, however, was in 
u.e shape of a poem, intitled St 
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Mark’s Eve,” published by Dods. 
ley, and from which neither the au. 
thor nor bookseller appear to have 
derived any profit. 

He now got acquainted with Mr 
Charles Townshend, the celebrated 
wit, for whom he solved an enigma. 
tical question, and reviewed and cri- 
ticised an elaborate report, while 
one of the Lords of Trade. He also 
made some translations in verse, 
from the ‘Troades of Seneca, and 
was introduced by Lord Halifax to 
Garrick, who then resided at Hamp- 
ton, but declined accepting of his 
“ Cicero,” for the stage; and the 
author is candid enough to remark, 
‘ that when he published this play, 
he was conscious that he published 
Mr Garrick’s justification for refus- 


r Cumberland now began to 
think of settling in life ; and having 
obtained the office of crown agent 
for the province of Nova Scotia, by 
means of Lord Halifax, he paid his 
addresses to Miss Ridge, daughter 
of George Ridge, Esq. of Kilmiston, 
in the county of Kent, and “ had 
the unspeakable felicity to find them 
accepted, and sanctioned by the 
consent of all parties concerned; 
thus,’”? added he, “ I became pos- 
sessed of one, whom the virtues of 
her heart, and the charms of her 
person, had effectually endeared to 
me; and on the 19th of February, 
1758, (being my some ), I was 
married by my father, in the church 
of Kilmiston, to Elizabeth, the we 
daughter of George and Elizabet 
Ridge.” 
In consequence of a change im 
the administration, on the death of 
George II. Lord Halifax again re- 
turned to power, and was soon after 
appointed to the high office of vice- 
roy of Ireland. Our author, as well 
as his father, accompanied him thi- 
ther, and resided for some time In 
Dublin Castle, as Ulster nee 
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He at the same time was entrusted 
with the management of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s private finances, which 
were in a very deranged state. 

On the new King’s accession, Mr 
Cumberland composed and publish- 
eda poem, addressed to the young 
Sovereign, his present Majesty, in 
blank verse. Soon after this, he 
retired from Ireland, “ perfectly 
clean-handed,” without advancing 
his fortune a single shilling, but 
from the fair income of office, and 
his disinterestedness never having 
been betrayed to accept of any 
thing which delicacy could possibly 
interpret as a gratuity. Anterior 
to his departure, he was offered the 
rank of a baronet by his patron, 
which he respectfully declined. On 
his return to England, he found a 
place of L.200 per annum, his sole 
reward, after eleven years attend- 
ance, and Mrs Cumberland’s fortune 
of L.3,000 reduced to a very small 
balance. His situation, however, 
was considerably mended by an of- 
fice in the Board of Trade, confer- 
red by the late Earl of Hilsborough. 
As his new employment consumed 
but little of his time, he composed 
the “ Summer’s Tale,’?? which had 
a run of nine or ten nights, and he 
sold the copy-right to Mr Dodsley 
for a liberal remuneration. 

He now relinquished what he is 
pleased to term “ his melodious 
nonsense,”’ to Bickerstaffe, the wri- 
ter of popular operas; and on the 
advice of Smith, the actor, betook 
himself to legitimate comedy, and 
brought out the “ Brothers,” at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Some 
complimentary lines in the epilogue 
introduced him once more to Gar- 
rick, and a lasting friendship was 
thenceforth formed between them. 

In the course of the ensuing year, 
Mr Cumberland paid 2 visit to his 
father in Ireland, and laid the plan 
of his West Indian”? The publi. 
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cation of this play soon established 
his reputation, and made him be 
considered as one of the first orna- 
ments of English literature. He be- 
came now a member of the cele- 
brated literary club then formed in 
London, and enjoyed the intimacy 
ot Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Rey - 
nolds, and other celebrated charac- 
ters. Goldsmith, in that humorous 
piece where he has pourtrayed the 
different members of this society, 
thus characterizes our author. 


* Here Cumberland lies, having acted his 
parts; 

The Terence of England, the mender of 
hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as 
they are. 

His gallants are all faultless, his women di- 
vine ; 

And comedy wonders at being so fine. 

Like a tragedy-queen he has dizened her 
out ; 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost ina crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows 
proud ; 

And coxcombs, alike in their follies alone, 

Adopting his portraits, are pleased with 
their own, 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught? 

Or wherefore his characters thus without 
faule ? 

Say, was it, that wainly directing his view 

To find out men’s virtues, and tinding them 
few, 

Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 

He grew lazy at last, and drew from him- 
self.’ 


About this time, he entered the 
field of controversy, and vindicated 
the insulted character of his grand- 
father Dr Bentley, trom “ an offen- 
sive passage in a pamphlet written 
by Bishop Lowth, protessedly a- 
gainst Warburton, acrimonious e¢- 
nough of all conscience, and un- 


-episcopaily intemperate in the high- 


est degree, even if his lordship had 
not gone out of his course to hurl 
this dirt upon the collin of my an- 
cestor.’”” 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile, Lord Germaine ob- 
tained the seals for the colonial de- 
partment, and Mr Cumberland, still 
x subaltern at the Board of Trade, 
having accepted of an invitation to 
Stoneland, was enabled, by the 
iriendship of the new minister, to 
become secretary in the place of Mr 
Pownall. His official faine seems to 
have been lost in the splendour of 
his literary talents. Such mdeed 
was the reputation of the subject of 
this memorr, at the present pertod, 
that he was applied to by Dr Dodd, 
for a defence. This task, however, 
was assigned to Dr Samuel Johnson, 
while other pursuits now opened to 
the view, and a diplomatic mission 
seemed to court the ambition of our 
author, Liaving discovered, in 
1780, that there was a fair prospect 
of a secret negotiation with Count 
Florida Blanea, then 
Spain, he repaired to the neutral 
port of Lisbon, with the Abbe Hus- 
sey, chaplain to his Catholic Majes- 
ty, accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters. ‘Thence they proceeded 
to Aranjuez, where he was well re- 
ceived by the Spanish premier, and 
engaged soon alter in a negociation 
tor a separate peace with the court 
of Madrid. This project, however, 
completely failed; and our author 
returned to England, where, instead 
of obtaining a suitable reward for 
his exertions, he found himself ne- 
wiceted, and, we believe, disavow- 
ed. 

Myr Cumberland’s tirst publication 
atter his return trom Spain, was in- 
titled, “ Anecdotes ot Spanish 
Painters.” Here he communicated 
to the public a variety of interest- 
ing information, on a subject which 
had previously been almost unknown 
in this country. 

Some time atter, Mir Cumberland 
brought out the ** Observer,’ a work 
which has tended more, perhaps, 
than any other, to raise his reputa- 
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tion. The variety of learned and 
curious gleanings concerning the 
history and fragments of Greek co- 
medy, formed an important contri- 
bution to classical learning, while 
the miscellaneous parts abound wit! 
matter suited to the taste of ordi- 
nary readers. 

On the dissolution of the Board 
of Trade, Mr Cummberlond fixed 
himself at Tunbridge Wells, where 
his beoks and his pen became hi- 
best associates. There, wong 
thers, he cultivated an acquaintance 
with the late Earl of Guiltord, who 
had become old, infirm, and blind. 
The quondam premier now listened 
with attention to those complaints 
which he had betore spurned at; 
and the ex-diplomrtist began to en- 
tertain a respect for the ex-states- 
man who had bereaved hiniselt and 
fanrily of their dearest hopes. He 
also formed a strict trtendship with 
his then neighbour Sir James Bland 

surgess, in conjunction with whom 
he has since written many verses. 
From this favourite spot he retired, 
however, for a while, and lett a be- 
loved residence, since called Cum: 
berland House, by the proprictor, 
in honour of him. — It was now his 
intention to pass the remainder of 
his days at Ramsgate, where one 0: 
his daughters, who had been many 
years married to Lord Edward Ben- 
tinck, the uncle of the present Duke 
of Portland, then dwelt. But he 
did not remain long there; for the 
memory of the Wells was still dear 
to him, and he accordingly return- 
ed thither, and occupied a smal! 
house on Mount Sion, exactly ep 
posite to his former mansion. He 
was now once more in his proper 
element. Every spring broug!t 
down a number of the iirst families 
in the kingdom; and, during the 
winter, he made occasional excut- 
sions to town. His influence, als’. 
was displayed and exerted in the 
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election of a master of the ceremo- 
nies: aud he was flattered by the 
chpice of the volunteers, by whom 
he was chosen major-comim indant. 
In consequence ot an accession to 
thar numbers, he atterwards ob- 
tained a commission as licutenant- 
colonel; and the writer of this me- 
moir has often seen hint march a 
couple of miles at their head, and 
give the word of command with all 
the ardour of an experienced vete- 

Nor were his literary pursuits en- 
tirely forgotten. Mr Cumberland, 
at an advanced period of lite, could 
still occasionally compose a jeu 
esprit; and he once more ventur- 
rd even to write for the stage; but 
we lament to observe, that none of 
his latter performances evinced the 


spirit, or experienced the success- 


of the West Indian. He also un- 
dertook a quarterly review, — to 
which he prefixed a pretace, and 
appended his name to this, as well 
as many of the leading articles; but 
this speculation also proved unfor- 
tunate: ‘ Memoirs of his own Litt,” 
however, were read with satistae- 
tion, and eireulated with a certain 
degree of avidity. Soon after their 
epperrance, he contided the care of 
irranging his posthumous works to 
Messrs Rogers and Sharpe, toge- 
ther with Sir James Bland Bur- 
gess, 

lt is with sorrow we are obliged 
to remark, that Mr Cumberland, 
towards the latter part of his life, 
expericnced a variety of mistor- 
tunes. One of his grandsons, hav- 
lug ut an early period of life been 
sent to the sea as a midshipman, 
had received a corporeal punish- 
hient for some trifling fault: this 


circumstance, which we believe is 
wusnalon the part of a midship- 
many preyed on his mind, more es- 
pecially as the young man died soon 
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heard, obtained a court-martial for 
the trial of the officer in question ; 
but although he was acquitted, vet 
the circumstances of the case ran- 
kled in his mid, and rendered hint 
ut times uneasy. His favourite 
daughter also was far from enjoy- 
ing a good state of health; while 
her busband, a toreign officer, who 
had served abroad with credit, ap- 
peared to be afflicted with a mortal 
distemper. His own afftirs, too, 
were far from being flourishing ; 
and his late literary pursuits had 
not been attended with that datter- 
ing success which he experienced 
during his earlier years. 

It was in this situation, at some 
distance from his own beloved 
house, and trom Tunbridge Wells, 
a residence to which he was sv 
much and so long attached, that 
Richard Cumberland resigned his 
breath, at the house of Mr Henry 
Fry, in Bedford Place, Russell 
Square, in the 80th year of his age, 
onthe 7th of May ISI!. A pro- 
cession was tormed on occasion of 
his funeral; and his mortal remains 
were deposited in a spot, nearly at 
an equal distance from Dryden and 
Addison. 

Mr Cumberland, in person, ap- 
peared rather below the middle size, 
with a countenance from which the 
vermillion flow of health was not 
banished until the last and most af- 
flicting period of his existence. He 
usually dressed in blue or black ; 

ras always neat in his apparel ; and 
when he so chose, could be both 
pleasing and instructive in his con- 
versation. In respect to the world, 
he affected to possess a critical 
knowledge of it; yet he, to adopt 
his own language, 


“ In ies fair promises repose! more trust 
Than wiser heads, and older hearts, would 
risque.” 


Mr Cumberland has left, we be- 
lieve, 
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lieve, five children, and about six- 
teen grandchildren, to bewail his 
Joss, and respect his memory. Of 
four boys, two perished in the ser- 
vice of their country, and two still 
reniain; one of these, Richard, e- 
ducated at Cambridge, is a captain 
in the navy, and another a barrack- 
master. One of his daughters, as 
has already been said, married the 
brother of the Duke of Portland ; 
another became the wife of a man 
of fortune; and a third, with whom 
he lived, was united to a German 
officer. 

Here follows a catalogue of his 
numerous works; inaccurate, per- 
haps, in some particulars, but pro- 
bably the best. 


I. THEOLOGY. 


1. Sermons. 

2. Evidences of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

3. Translations of the Psalms. 


Il. HEROIC POETRY. 


1. Calvary, or the Death of Christ; 
a poem in blank verse. 

2. The Exodiad ; written, we be- 
eve, in conjunction with Sir J. B. 
Burgess. 


Ill. DRAMATIC WORKS. 


1. The Banishment of Cicero; a 
dramatic poem in five acts, printed 
in 1761. 

2. Caractacus. 

3. The Summer's Tale; a comedy. 

4. The Brothers; a comedy. 

5. The Fashionable Lover ; a co- 
medy. | 

6. The West Indian; a comedy, 


which was got up in a great style. 


by Garrick; and, in the language 
of the theatres, had a “long run.’ 
7. The Choleric Man ; a comedy, 
to which Garrick wrote the epi- 
logue. 
8. Timon of Athens ; altered from 
Shakespeare. 
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9. The Fashionable Lover ; 779, 

10. Note of Hand; or a Trip to 
Newmarket. 

1]. Mysterious Husband ; 1789, 

12. The Battle of Hastings ; atra- 
gedy, in which Henderson played 
the part of Edgar Atheling. 

13. Box Lobby Challenge. 

14. The Opera of Calypso. 

15. The Impostors ; a comedy. 

16. The Widow of Delphi, or 
Descent of the Deities. 

17. False Impressions. 

18. The Carmelite ; said to be his 
best tragedy ; 1785. 

19. The Natural Son ; a comedy. 

2°. The Dependant. 

21. Days of Yore. 

22. Ward of Nature. 

23. First Love. 

24. The Jew. 

25. Country Attorney. 

26. Walloons. 

27. Wat Tyler. 

28. The Clouds. 

29. The Sailor’s Daughter. 


IV. UNPUBLISHED DRAMAS. 


1. The Elder Brutus ; a tragedy 
2. The False Demetrius. 

3. Tiberius in Capres: And 

4. Torrendal ; a tragedy. 


V. FUGITIVE PIECES. 


1. Verses on the Accession of his 
present Majesty. 

2. A Poem after the manner of 
Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation.” 

3. Verses on the Bust of the pre- 
sent Prince of Wales. 

4. An irregular Ode, addressed 
to the Sun, composed at Keswick, 
and published in 1775-6. 

5. Ode to the late Dr Robert 
James ; suggested by the recovery 
of the author’s second son from 4 
fever, in consequence of the pre- 
scriptions of that physician. 

6. Lines to the late Earl of Mans- 
field. 


7. Epilogue to the 
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s. Verses complimentary of Rom- 
nev, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

y, Verses to Richard Sharpe, Esq. 
who first suggested the idea of Mr 
Cumberland’s Memoirs. 

10. Verses presented to the late 
Princess Amelia, by the author’s 
daughter-in-law, Lady Albinia Cum- 
verland. 

11. Verses to Nelson. 

12. Affectation ; and 18. Avarice. 

(4. Verses to the Prince of Wales. 

15. Verses to Mr Pitt. 

i6. Chorusses in the Appraiser, 
1793. 

Vi. MISCELLANFOUS. 


1. Translations from the Troades 
of Seneca. 

2. Curtius in the Gulph. 

4. A short Sketch of Lord Sack- 
ville’s Character, dedicated to the 
Earl of Dorchester, 1785. 

4. The Observer; two editions 
published in the two first years. The 
work now extends to five volumes, 
and displays great learning, and 
good morals. 

5. An accurate Catalogue of the 
Paintings in the King of Spain’s 
Palace at Madrid. 

6. Anecdotes of eminent Paint- 
ers in Spain. 

7. Memoirs, 4to. 

8. Preface to Tipper’s Review. 


Vil. NOVELS. 


!. Arundel, 2 vols. 
2, John de Lancaster. 
3. Henry, 4 vols. 


VIIL, CONTROVERSIAL, 


‘1.A Letter to the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Ox——d; containing 
some animadversions made by him 
upon a character given by the late 
Dr Bentley, in a Letter from a late 
Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford, to the Right Rev. Author of 
the Divine Legation of Moses De- 
iuonstrated. ‘This passed through 
‘wo ecUtions. 


2. A Pamphlet in opposition to 
the Bishop of Llandaff’s Proposal 
for Equalizing the Revenues of the 
English Hierarchy. 


View f the Present State of Pudlic 


Instruction in France. 


From Faber’s Sketches of the In- 
ternal State of France. 


UONAPARTE, having seized 
the helm of the state, could 
not avoid interfering in the depart- 
ment of public instruction, in which 
all Franee required some improve- 
ment to be made. In the second 
vear of his administration, he esta- 
blished the new system of instrue- 
tion by the law of the L1th Plorcal, 
year Fourcroy, the councilor 
of state, delivered to the legislative 
body the speech which was to pre- 
cede the sanction of the system. 
The law fixes three degrees of pub- 
lic instruction: the first being 
tached to the primary schools, the 
next to the secondary schools, and 
the third to the Lyceums. 
The clementary instruction of 


‘youth—that instruction upon which 


the morality of the rising genera- 
tion depends—the only kind which 
the state ought to give to the citi- 
zens if it will interfere with educa- 
tion, and which ought to furm the 
basis of the social utility of its meim- 
bers—that kind of instruction is in 
a truly deplorable state im France. 
M. Fourcroy himself, in a recent 
report, estimates the total number 
of pupils, boarders, and day-scho- 
lars, belonging to all the primary 
and schools, at 75,. 56. 
The total here stated, out of a po- 
pulation of thirty-twa millions of 
souls, one-fourth consisting of chil- 
dren between one and teu years of 
age, is a striking indication of the 
neglected state of elementary in- 
struction. Jt should be farther ob- 

served, 
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served, that, according to M. Four- 
croy, the primary schools compre- 
hend only twenty five thousand out 
of the above number. Need we 
any other argument than this pro- 
portion, the very reverse of the or- 
der of nature, to be convinced that 
the attendance on the preparatory 
schools is owing in a poe measure 
to the artificial expedients employ: 
ed by government to fill its Ly- 
ceums? Government contributes 
nothing towards the preparatory in- 
struction of youth, or rather, it 
does no more than what it deems 
necessary to prevent the free and 
full expansion of the mind, and to 
make education a fit engine for pro- 
moting its private purposes. This 
system is completely unfolded in the 
third stage of instruction, that of 
the Lyceums. 

It will be sufficient to take a view 
of their organization, and to notice 
its most prominent features, Latin 
and mathematics are the main ob- 
jects of the Lyceums. For each of 
the two branches of instruction 
there are six classes, under the su- 
perintendance of three professors, 
each of whom gives instruction in 
arithmetic as well as Latin. Inthe 
fourth class, the Latin professor 
teaches geography; in the third, 
the elements of chronology and an- 
cient history ; in the second, those 
ot mythology ; in the first, history, 
and the geography and history of 
France. No pupil is admitted into 
the mathematical class, till he has 
passed the fifth Latin form. Two 
committees, one for Latin, the o- 
ther for the mathematics, have di- 
rected the printing of such class 
books as they consider to be adapt- 
ed to the system. There are as 
many volumes as classes, arranged 
in such a manner, that each volume, 
for Latin, as well as for the mathe- 
matics, comprehends what a_pro- 
fessor is to go through with one 
class. No professor must, upon 


any pretext whatever, presume to 
teach from any other books. Be. 
sides a writing, drawing, and dan. 
cing master, there is a military jp. 
structor, whose business is to teach 
all the pupils above twelve years old 
their exercise: those who have at- 
tained that age he instructs in the 
use ef arms, and in military ma- 
neeuvres ; and he attends all their 
lessons, to command the marches of 
the pupils in the various movements 
of the day. The scholars are di- 
vided into companies; for their 
meals, private study, school-hours, 
recreations, prayers, church, and 
bed-time, the signal is given by 
beat of drum. They rise at half 

ast five, and on Sundays and ho- 
lidays at six. Prayers, studies, and 
all their exercises, take place at one 
and the saine time, and in com- 
mon. The pupils are not allowed 
to go out of the Lyceum but by 
permission of the director, who 
sends some person with them. None 
of them must sleep out of the se- 
minary. They must not have apy 
correspondence except with ther 
parents, or persons authorized by 
their parents in their stead. 

All letters which they write and 
receive, pass through the hands of 
the censor. The access to the Ly- 
ceums is prohibited to all persons 
of the other sex: the mothers, sis 
ters, and female relatives of the pu- 
pils, are not allowed to enter with 
out the permission of the director. 
The boys must not pull off their 
coats in their hours of recreation, 
without leave trom the censor. Each 
Lyceum may have a library of ft 
teen hundred volumes: all these lie 
braries must be composed of the 
same works; and no book must be 
placed in it unless by the authority 
of the minister of the interior. 
Such are the peg provisions 
comprehended in a Jaw of torty- 
four articles, a consular decree coli 
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egulations composed of one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

On surveying this half-monastic, 
halt-military scheme of instruction, 
we can scarcely believe that it was 
the offspring of a period, when the 
science of education had attained to 
such a high degree of perfection in 
Germany and other countries, where 
aselection might have been made 
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77 
—* The congeniality of this concep- 
tion with the present times, will be 
easily filt by all who are capable of 
appreciating the state of the chi 
stances in which we live.” — Farther 
on, in the same speech, he vindi- 
cates the law against the charge of 
having made no regulations on the 
subject of the education of children 
and youth, and thus cut them off 


from among the best methods ; and 


from the sources of instruction ; 
we can searcely be persuaded that 


and he assures those whom he is 


such a system belongs to that same 
France which produced the immor- 
tal Emile, and where its author, a 
few years before, received the ho- 
nours of apotheosis. It would be 
needless tv undertake to prove, that 
Latin and the mathematics ought 
not to constitute the whole ground- 
work of education, and that the sci- 
ences of utility in the conduct of 
life, such as geography, natural his- 
tory, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
history, the art of reasoning and 
thinking, ought not to be regarded 
as mere accessaries ; and, finally, 


addressing, that government, by its 
arrangements for the internal orga- 
nization of the Lyceums, will find 
means to make instruction ‘ @ me- 
dium of education, the bases of which 
are completely at its desposul.”?— In 
the instructions given by M. Four- 
croy to the three inspectors- general 
for the organization of the Lyceums, 
he terms this “ the most important 
and the most direct object of their 
mission.” 

To justify the neglect of govern- 
ment in regard to primary instruc- 
tion, M. Fourcroy announces that 
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that the study of the Greek lan- such political economists as think aa 
guage ought not to have been omit- with Smith that education ought to ig bane 
ied. All reasoning, however, ceases, be left to private exertions, will find aia 44! 
the moment we consider the end in that part of the system relating A ene 
which the government seeks to gain to the secondary schools, the real- ee ee 
by means of public instruction, and ization of their ideas.’ It is not 
recollect that a single dash of the Jess interesting to hear what is said ei v ig 
consul Buonaparte’s. pen abolished by the members of the committee 
whatever happened not to coincide appoiited to select the school books a fi 4 
with the system adopted at the pre- for the Lyceums in the departments ie i 


cent day. 

Some important confessions are 
to be feund in the official documents 
that have issued from the pens of 
those who have had a hand in the 
organization of the new system. ‘To 
demonstrate that the object is what 
I have asserted, it will be sufficient 
{o quote a few expressions used by 
its framers. M. Fourcroy, in the 
speech which he delivered to the 
legislative body, praises the creation 
of six thousand four hundred na- 
‘ional scholarships as an excellent 
conception; and ingenuously adds : 


of Latin and delle: lettres. These 
persons are Messrs Fontanes, Cham- 
pagne, and Domairon. ‘They declare 
that “the Latin language will al- 
ways form the principal part of in- 
struction: and the practice of teach- 
ing it, say they, is kept up from the 
most important considerations.’— 
After they have enumerated the 
prerogatives of that language, they 
observe, that jurisprudence claims 
it for her own; that medicine will 
not relinquish it; and that religion 
consecrates it in her temples. On 
this account they regret, farther tr 
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that so few years are allowed for the 
study of this language! 

Such is the picture of the public 
instruction,—indeed, I might say, 
of the national education, in France! 
It resides entirely, and it is intend- 
ed to reside, in the Lyceums, which 
therefore embrace several degrees 
of instruction. ‘To be admitted in- 


to them, a boy must be able to read 


and write ; but the directors are not 
strict in regard to the qualification 
for admission. In these Lyceums 
they mould the manners, and form 
the moral habits, of the rising ge- 
neration; and, at the same time, 
controul its mtellectual faculties. 
Though the ruler bas converted 
public instruction into a powerful 
tool for the accomplishment of his 
rivate views, it must not be ima- 
zined that he has displayed greater 
liberality and integrity in that branch 
of administration than he is accus- 
tomed to shew in others. Here, as 
in every other department, he strives 
to evade the performance of his so- 
jemn engagements, and to make 
the expence fall any where rather 
than upon the public exchequer. 
The fundamental law decrees, that 
the buildings of the Lyceums shall 
he kept in repair at the cost of the 
towns in which they shall be estab- 
fished. By a subsequent provision, 
the mayors and municipal councils 
ure commanded to defray the first 
expences of the establishment, not 
oe to put the buildings specified 
m a fit state for receiving the pupils 
ef government, but also to furnish 
them throughout, and to supply all 
the wants of the young strangers on 
their arrival. To this provision a 
most extravagant latitude is some- 
times given. To many a town is 
sent a troop of boys, picked up in 
three or four different departments, 
to be newly clothed and equipped 
ut its expence. Companies of this 


_kind sometimes arrive trom the most 


remote quarters of France, in de- 
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partments where another tongue js 
spoken, under the pretext, formally 
alleged by government, that. it 
wishes to familiarize these youths 
with the language of that country, 
or to diffuse theirs in it. It is in. 
credible to what a degree measures 
of this sort have sometimes distress- 
ed communes which have been ha- 
rassed by them.—To send _ pupils 
nominated for the Lyceums in a 
state of nakedness, was the same 
as to oblige the communes to sup- 
ply them with the clothes, linen, 
and shoes, directed in the eighth 
paragraph of the regulations. An- 
other measure bore equally hard 
upon the parents of the punils for 
whom the government undertook 
to provide.—The Lyceums had been 
established several years, when Buo- 
naparte commanded by a decree, 
that the parents of the pupils of go- 
vernment who receive from the 
state a salury of three thousand 
francs and upwards, and who are 
assessed in the tax-list in the sum 
of four hundred francs and upwards, 
shall pay annually to the Lyceum 
one hundred and fifty francs for 
clothing and pocket-money for cach 
child. The effect of this measure 
is moreover retro-active ; inasmuch 
as it extends to a period long ante- 
rior to the date of the decree. It 
does not, to be sure, affect the 
rest of the public functionaries ; 

ut it is not, on that account, the 
less unjust. According to the fun- 
damental Jaw, the number of the 
Lyceums ought to be equal to that 
of the tribunals of appeal; that 's 
to say, thirty-two; which amounts 
to one third of the former central 
schools. The expence of these Ly- 
ceums was originally fixed at the 
sum of 4,180,000 franes. By the 
aggrandisement of the French ter- 
ritory, the number of the Lyceums 
has increased by successive decrees 
to forty-tive ; and the total expence 


of all these establishments T° 
duced 
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duced to $,080,090 franes. In the 
year XIII, out of the forty-five Ly- 
ceums decreed, twenty-nine only 
were actually established: twenty- 
six of these contained no pupils but 
those of the state, amounting to 
about three thousand nine hundred ; 
and boarders, half boarders, and 
three-quarter boarders, are taken 
in besides. Thus, the deceitful spi- 
rit of the government is the sane 
in every department,—even in that 
in which it has such powerful mo- 
tives to behave honourably. ‘The 
wicked are consistent in nothing 
but villainy. 

The highest degree of public in- 
struction, corresponding with the 
universities of other countries, re- 
sides in the special schools. If this 
department is not completely or- 
ganized, it exhibits at least some 
brilliant points, and of more or less 
utility to the state. The six schools 
of medicine, and the ten schools of 
law, are not all yet in vigour; but 
the special military school at Fon- 
tainebleau is remarkable tor its par- 
ticular organization, designed to 
prepare young men, in two years, 
tor the military life and profession. 
The Polytechnic school has produc- 
ed men of eminence in the mathe- 
matical sciences ; the school of en- 
gineering and artillery at Mentz, 
and that of bridges and highways, 
have supplied the different branches 
ot the public service and the arts 
with excellent subjects. The col- 
lege of France, and the Museum of 
Natural History in the Botanical 
Garden at Paris, have both main- 
tamed their character and the glory 
of the sciences : both have survived 
the revolution. |The former re- 
mained untouched; the latter has 
received improvements and acces- 
sions. All these are brilliant insti- 
tutions ; they are more or less use- 
tul also; but they cannot make a- 
mends for the deticiency of elemen- 
‘ary mstruction complained of by 
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the French. In most of the coun- 
try communes, there is not a mana 
who can read and write well enough 
to keep the registers of the civil 
proceedings that fall under the cog- 
nizance of the mayor. Why, then, 
should we be astonished, if, along 
with inventions and discoveries 


which reflect honour on the human. 


mind, the French papers record 
crimes that make nature shudder ? 
On reading of girls poisoning their 
fathers—of mothers murdering their 
children—of the blind deliberately 
contriving the death of the bene- 
factors who supported them—we 
accuse nature of having risen in re- 
bellion against herself: but in a 
country, where, out of 7,310,000 
francs set apart for public instruc- 
tion, the paltry sum of 150,000 
franes is assigned for gratuities to 
fiity masters of the secondary schools, 
and where even that is not paid— 
in a country where «.... We must not 
accuse nature. 

I cannot conclude this chapter, 
without introducing a reflection to 
which the subject irresistibly leads 
me. 

The revolution gave out, that it 
had come to reduce to practice all 
the grand and salutary ideas tend- 
ing to the regeneration of mankind. 
It has not realized then; but et 
least it has led to the consideration 
and discussion of many subjects, to 
the agitation of mavy ideas, which 
but for it would never have seen the 
light. 
ment of public mstruction, as weil 
as any other. But it is surprizing 
that, amidst all these ingenious 
plaus, projects, and speeches, one 
idea, which appears equally simple 
and natural, was never brought ior- 
ward,—I mean, that of the instruc- 
tion of females. Not a word is sani 
concerning them; ’tis always mien 
that are found talking with compla- 
cency of their own sex, aid inde- 
fatigably discussing tae means 
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rendering themselves more happy 
and more perfect. Establishments 
and institutions of ail sorts and 
sizes everywhere spring up for their 
instruction ; while females are al- 
lowed no share in an object which 
is of the first, nay of indispensable 
necessity. In France, where the 
sex which forms the better half of 
our species is more highly honour- 
ed than in any other country, the 
total neglect of it in this particular 
is adeep disgrace ; for it is not on- 
lv a tlat contradiction to the nation- 
al courtesy, but a disregard of the 
best interests of humanity. A great 
man has asserted, that the educa- 
tron ot the child commences in the 
mother’s womb; and I have always 
been of opmion, that our species 
will not make any progress towards 
2 happier state, till its better half 
receive the instruction suitable to 
its vocation; for its officious 
hands are lodged our destinies and 
those of the world. 


Proceedings of the Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


\ General Meeting of this So- 
4% ciety was held on ‘Tuesday 
the Sd inst. in the Physicians’ Hall, 
Alexander Gibson Hunter, Esq. of 
Blackness, in the Chair. 

It was reported frem the Council 
and Committee for prizes, that, 
since last meeting, 

Mr John Charles, gardener, Lass- 
wade, had produced the best straw- 
berries, June; 

Mr Robert Ingram, Torry, the 
best forced peaches, 2d July ; aad 

Mr William Henderson, gardener 
to Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, 
Bart. of Delvine, the best seedling 
carnations, 16th July. | 

The silver medal was accordingly 
awarded to Messrs Charles, Ingrain, 
and Henderson. 

The Committee appointed to judge 
ef the hoine-made wines, reported 


? 


met on Monilay the 
2d inst. and, after avery careful ex- 
amination and comparison of twenty. 
Sour ditferent kinds, which had been 
brought forward in competition, 
they had fuund the first medal due 
to the wine marked “ Come and 
quaff the true Falernian,” which, on 
opening the sealed letter, was found 
to belong to Miss Edmouston, 2°, 
George Street, and to have beey 
made entirely from Dutch red cur- 

rants. 

The Committee farther reported, 
that almost all the wines produced 
were of excellent quality, and that 
the following, m particular, deserved 
premiums :— 

Wine marked “ Veritas W.” 
found to belong to Mrs Anderson, 
Stonyhill house, Musselburgh :— 

«« Noble deeds are done by wine ;" 
with a sealed letter, signed Flora, 
mentioning that the competitor hav- 
ing formerly received a medal, was 
desirous, if she was again successful, 
that the commutation given mn mo- 
ney, should be divided between the 
House of Industry and the Orphan 
Hospital ; to be employed by the 
matron of the former, for the pur- 
chase of bread to the old women, 
and by the matron of the latter, tor 
the purchase of fruit to the child- 
ren. 

* May none invert the use of ge- 
nerous wine ;” found to belong te 
Mrs Simpson, Viewtield : 

« 99S. 1809; Mrs Mitchell, 
Parson’s Green. 

W. C.and C.”’ Mr Sang, Loan 
wells, Kirkaldy. 

Botrvas ou kuei akantha ; Mrs 
Wright, Argvle Square. 

Scots Champaigne,” a goose- 
berry wine; Mr-Sang, Kirkaldy. 

‘The Committee tor prizes having 
examined the fruits brought forward 
at this meeting, the Silver Meda! 
was awarded to the following cont 

yetitors 
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jor the best Peaches produced in the 
ppen air. 

fo Mr David Trotter, gardener 
to Mr Johnstone ot Alva, tor Nec- 
earines, produced in the open air. 

To Mr William Affleck, gardener 
tothe Karl of Home, Hirsell, for 
Apricots, remarkable for size and 
quality. 

‘Yo Mr Henry Turnbull, gardener 
to Dr Monro, Craiglockhart, tor 
ereen gage Plums. 
~ ‘To Mr Robert Ingram, gardener 
to Sir W. Erskine, Bart. ‘Torry, tor 
Jargonelle Pears. 

Yo Mr James Allan, gardener to 
Sir W. Forbes, Bart: Collington, tor 
<rooseberries. 

A very fine cluster of black Ham- 
burgh Grapes from ‘Torry garden, 
attracted general admiration. ‘The 
largest berry weighed 170 grains, 
entirely exclusive of the stalk, and 
measured 3.3. inches in circumfe- 
rence; the average weight of the 
berries was about 150 grains. The 
silver medal was unanimously voted 
to Mr Ingram for this production. 

Several communications were read 
at this Meeting, viz. | 

1. Additional Observations on the 

Original or Oslin Apple, by Dr 
Duncan, sen. with specimens of 
young trees reared from cuttings. It 
was unanimously agreed that a me- 
dal should be awarded to Dr Dun- 
can, for his experiments, atfording 
cular demonstration, that in the 
Original Golden Apple-tree every 
burr is in reality a rootabove ground, 
and tor the example he had furnish- 
rid to the other members, ot improv- 
wg horticulture by experiments. 
_% A short Memoir of the late 
Mr Walter Nicol, Secretary oi the 
Socicty ; by Mr Sang, Kirkaldy. 
_ % On bringing Pear-trees into a 
Searme state, &c.: by Mr W. Beattie 
vardener to the Earl of Mansfield, 
at Scone. 

i. On preventing the Maggot in 

September: isil. 


Robert Laing, 


68] 
Shaliots and Onion-. by Mr W. 
Henderson, Delvine. 

5. On the Increase and Applica- 
tion ot Manure; by Mr Sang, 
Kirkaldy. 

The reading of several other com- 
munications was delayed, for want 
of time, till the meeting in Decein- 
ber next. 

The following Gentlemen were 
unaumously admitted members :— 
HONORARY. 
Dempster, of Dunnichen, 

John Deas Thomson, Esg. Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, anion 
ORDINARY. 
Robert Ferguson, of Raith, Esq. 
Gilbert Meason, of Lindertis, 
Robert Bruce Dundas, of Blair, Esq. 
George Bell, Esq. surgeon, Edin- 
burgh. 
John Thomson, Esq. merchant, 
Edinburgh. 
James Stuart, Esq. younger ot 
Dunearn, W. S. 
William Inglis, Esq. W. S. 
J. W. Brougham, Esg. merchant, 
Edinburgh, 
David Bridges, Esq. jun. merchant, 
Udinburgh. 
William Cadell, Esq. younger of 
Banton, Edinburgh. 
Provost Baltour, of Arbroath. 
Thomas versa Esq. Dalkeith. 
Campend, Ual- 
keith. 
Colonel Calderwood, of Polton. 
Mr James Lawrie, at Spittalton. 
CORRESPONDING. 
Mr William Forsyth, gardener to Sir 
James Montgomery, at Stobo. 
Mr William Elmslie, at Goshan, 
near Drummore. 
Mr William Urquhart, nurseryman 
at Blackness, Dundee. 
Mr Simpson, conductor of vitriol 
works at Prestoupans. 
Mr James Fell, gardener to Mr 
Gibson Hunter at Loretto. 
Mr Picken, at KRirkbuil. 
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Mr William Browniees, gardener to 
Lord Melville, Melville Castle.. 
The Second Anniversary Dinner 
was afterwards held in Macewan’s 
large room, Royal Exchange; Mr 
Hunter in the chair, and Dr Dun- 
can, croupier. The different prize- 
wines were placed on the table, and 
drank during dinner, giving univer- 
sal satisfaction. The fruit which 
had been exhibited in the forenoon, 
formed the desert after dinner, fill- 
ing twenty-four large dishes. A 
more excellent or more splendid 
desert has seldom been witnessed ; 
and it shewed, in the most convin- 
cing manner, how much maybe done 
by horticultural skill and diligence, 
even in the unfavourable climate of 
Scotland. Many appropriate toasts 
were given, and the afternoon was 
spent in the most agreeable manner. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


General. View of the Agriculture of 
the Hebrides, or Western Islands 
of Scotland : with Observations on 
the Means of their Improvement. 
By Jjmes Macdonald, A. M. 
Svo. 1810. 


[T is certainly an honourable dis- 

tinction of the present age, 
that the important sciences of agri- 
culture and statistics should form so 
favourite an object of pursuit. The 
attention of men of science, which 
was before wasted too often on sub- 
jects merely speculative, has now 
taken a direction completely oppo- 
site. Objects of immediate and 
practical benefit to mankind, form 
the favourite topics of modern in- 
vestigation. Among the results of 
this disposition, one of the most re- 
markable and important is the se- 
ries of publications, of which the 
present work forms a part. A sur- 
vey and description of the agricul- 
tural state et al the different dis- 
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tricts of the United Kingdom, can. 
not fail to throw important lights 
upon the science of cultivation, and 
the means of improvement. Wan; 
of leisure, and other pursuits, have 
allowed us as yet to bestow upon 
them only a partial examination, 
There has appeared to us, as was 
indeed necessarily to be expected, 
some eircumstances both in the plan 
and execution, which might admit 
of improvement. The scale is sure- 
ly by far too great, much exceeding 
even the formidable magnitude ot 
the Statistical Account : and we are 
at some loss to discover what read- 
er, and above all, what farmer, can 
have leisure to peruse so enormous 
a mass. Our regret is increased, 
when we consider the means by 
which this bulk is often accomplish 
ed. Instead of strictly contining 
themselves to the peculiar and local 
circumstances which characterize 
the agriculture of the district upon 
which they are to report, the writ- 
ers seize the opportunity of making 
a display of the whole round ot 
their agricultural knowlege. In- 
stead of a description of the coun- 
ty, they give a treatise on tarm- 
ing. Were it not for this, we should 
suppose that each volume might be 
comprised within moderate limits, 
and the whole work be placed more 
within the reach of general read- 
ers. 

In regard to magnitude, this vo- 
lume certainly does not fall short o! 
any of its associates; for it con- 
poses an octavo of upwards 0! 
800 pages. We do not find, 
however, that the expedient above 
censured has been here resorted to. 
the information, though thus bulky 
and ample, is almost all appropriate 
to the subject. This subject, [00 
possesses so many claims to atten 
tion, as disposes us to excuse, 1 
the present instance, an extension 
which we should otherwise have 


considered as preposterous. 


districts of England. 
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The Hebrides cannot be said to 
have been neglected: on the con- 
trary, considering their remote and 
lonely situation, they have attract- 
ed, beyond what might be expect- 
ed, the attention of distinguished 
and intelligent travellers. Ancient 
tradition, and the tales of modern 
superstition, attached to them a 
certain mysterious sanctity, by 
which men’s curiosity was strongly 
awakened. The journey of Joln- 
son, and subsequently that of Pen- 
nant, made these islands as well 
known as perhaps any other part of 
Great Britain; yet there are not 
wanting circumstances, which ren- 
der desirable an accurate survey of 
their present condition. We are 
curious te know what effect has been 
produced upon them by the late re- 
markable diffusion of agricultural 
and commercial improvement ; how 
far they have shared that transition 
which is now taking place in all the 
remote and uncultivated districts of 
Britain, and assimilating them to 
the rest. Mr Macdonald has paid 
particular attention to this ebject, 
and has very fully illustrated it. His 
work contains thus a fund of local 
information, as ample as we re- 
member lately to have anywhere 
met with. 

The Hebrides, considered in res 
gard to extent, form a very consi- 
derable portion of the British em- 
pire. They somewhat exceed 3100 
square miles, and two millions of 
English, or 1,600,000 Scotch acres. 
Much of this is no doubt little sus- 
ceptible of cultivation; yet, even 
in regard to natural fertility, these 
islands would gain by a comparison 
with the Highlands of Scotland, 
and with some of the mountainous 
The author 
conceives them to be in this respect 
nearly on a level with the whole of 
Scotland taken together. The 
ground at present under cultivation 
+ not indeed reckoned at more 


than 180,000 acres ; hill pasture 
atfording rent, occupies 700,000 ; 
and 600,000 may be considered as 
almost entirely waste. Of these, 
however, a very large proportion 
are capable of being rendered ex- 
tremely valuable. The moss, which 
covers upwards of 100,000 acres, is 
of a nature the most highly im- 
proveable. The judicious applica- 
tion of calcareous manure would 
soon convert these lands into ex- 
cellent soil. The mountains, which 
cover a still greater surtace, are 
rarely indeed convertible mto ara- 
ble; but few are devoted to utter 
sterility. On the western and shel- 
tered parts, potatoes may be rear- 
ed; and large tracts may be advan- 
tageously employed in pasture. The 
spots which are suited to neither, 
may be covered and embellished by 
extensive woods,—a production of 
which the Hebrides at present are 
almost entirely destitute. The begs, 
fens, and marshes, are very exten- 
sive; but a large portion of them 
is certainly reclaimable. 

From these statements, it appears 
evident, that the capacity of im- 
provement in these islands is very 
great; and that their present pro- 
duce bears a very small proportion 
to that which, by judicious and per- 
severing exertion, they might be 
rendered capable of yielding. This 
good work is aieale begun, and, 
in many places, considerable ee 
gress made towards its accomplish- 
ment. Mr Macdonald has traced, 
at very great length, the steps of 
this iateresting process. The cir- 
cumstance which strikes us as most 
prominent in the view he has givea 
vf it, is, that it is almost entirely 
carried on by the landlord. The 
tenant has neither capital nor intel- 
ligence sufficient to undertake grand 
operations of this nature ; and there 
is still a prejudice, even in the best 
landlords, against alienating their 
property by any lease of considera- 
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ble length. 


money. This circumstance, how- 


ever, gives a peculiar dignity and 
importance to the character of the 
The proprie- 
tor of an estate in the more culti- 
vated districts of this country, has 


Hebridian landlord. 


his conduct fixed down, as it were, 
to a certain mechanical routine. 
His most important occupation is 
the letting of his lands. This he 
naturally does to the highest bid- 
cer; and having so done, he has 
iittle farther occasion to trouble 
himself with their improvement. 


Ir they are susceptible of it, the 


farmer, from a regard to his own 


interest, will not hesitate to employ 
upon them a considerable capital. 
But inthe Hebrides, either the land- 
Jord must exert himself, or nothing 


will be done. Without him, the te- 
nant will adhere to his long estab- 
lished routine, and the lands will 
remain in the same state of sterility 
in which they have lain for ages. 
In exertions thus depending upon 
individual character and disposition, 


there will of course be great varie- 
ty. 
nearly their ancient condition; while 
others have distinguished themselves 
by the most active and extensive im- 
provements. 
extreme zealto promote theimprove- 


Some have lett their estates in 


Mr Macdonald, in his 


ment of the district to which his at- 


tention is directed, has adopted a 
method sufficrently delicate and m- 
genious. 


While he enlarges, at 
very great length indeed, on the 
merits of the one class, he has 
merely buried in an inglorious si- 
fence the names of those who have 
done nothing for the benefit of their 
native districts. 

The number of proprietors in 
these iskands is at present forty-nine. 


~The whole real rental amounts to 


about L. 106,720 sterling, which 
gives. an average annual value of 
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The love of power, 
even in this luxurious age, prevails 
to a certain extent over the love of 


about L.2178. The property cf 
Lord Macdonald, the largest 
prietor, is estimated at L.1s.090. 
Some are so low as 1.50: and there 
ure nineteen trom that to L500. 
The greatest Hebridian Miprover, 
beyond all doubt, appears to be Mr 
Campbell of Shawtield, who, in i TRS, 
became proprietor of inost of the 
island of Islay. He has absolutely 
achieved wonders. He has made 
ninety miles of curriage-road ; has 


founded the two flourishing villages 


of Bowmore and Portnauhaven : has 
reclaimed 400 acres of excellent 
land from the sea; and has given 
encouragement to every species of 
improvement of which his property 
was suscepttble. Some land which, 
at his coming, was of no value 
whatever, now yields a rent of 
to L.2. 10s. an acre. The general 
result has been, that, after purchas- 
ing it for about L.'5 000, he now 
draws from it a rent of L.11,000a 
year. Almost all the great Hebn- 
dian proprietors employ a portion of 
their rent in the imprevement ot 
their estates, though none on so 
great a scale; nor do any, like hun, 
spend regularly a part of the year 
on their estates. Among propre 
tors of the second order, some are 
eminently distinguished for a spirit 
of inprovement. Among these, Mr 
Macdonald has instanced three gen- 
tlemen of the name of Macneil, # 
mong whom this laudable dispos- 
tion appears to be in a manner he- 
reditary, and who have rendered 
its effects eminently conspicuows 
upon their respective islands of Bar- 
ray, Gigha, and Collonsay. Mr Mac- 
leod of Rasay, Mr Macdonald oi 
Statta, and Mr Campbell of Balli- 
naba, are also mentioned with great 
praise. 

Mr Macdonald concludes 
work with a topographical account 
of the diferent islands; an interest- 
ing detail, into which our linits do 
hot now permit us to fullow him tr 
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ejay has been improved, as we for- 
ae 2 observed, by Mr Campbell of 
Shawtield. Lt has now abeut 22,000 
acres arable, good yoads, aud two 
thriving villages. The small neigh- 
bouring island of Collonsay, Is 
markable for the spirit and judicious 
activity of Mr Macneill, which our 
author seems to consider as a mo- 
del for all the insular proprietors, 
Mull, though of much greater ex- 
tent, and containing great quan- 
tity of ground capable of high cul- 
tivation, is tar behind either of these 
islands in the spirit of Improvement. 
When we go, however, to the larger 
and more northern islands, the cuse 
is worse. Skye, notwithstanud- 
ing its bleak appearance, contains 
excellent land, capable of almost 
every production which other parts 
of Great Britain atturd; but im- 
provenient has sc arcely begun iv 
dawn. ‘The principal propr letor, 
Lord Macdonald, resides occasion- 
aly, and seems very zealous ior its 
inprovement; but he has not yet 
been able to make much impression 
on the power of resistance by which 
he is opposed. Considerable hopes, 
however, are entertained troim the 
lines of road now forming through 
tls island, to which Lord Macdo- 
nald has liberally subscribed L.1000, 
Mul worse is the state of the differ- 
ent islands compesing what is call- 
ed Long Island, notwithstanding 
the active exertions of a tew pro- 
prictors. The agricultural manage 
ment, the houses of the tenants, 
the state of Communication, are all 
wretched. There are no roads, ve 
towns, no approach towards ciyilia- 
ed lite. Their chiet’ production is 
Kelp, 

it is now time to present our read- 
ers with a few extracts from this 
work. The to! ‘lowing gives an ac- 
count of the state of jabour in these 
islands. 


“ One of the most serious incon- 
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veniences in the way of TTebridgian 
lnprovements is the scarcity, and, 
in most cases, the absolute want, of 
day labourers. These cannot be 
procured at Certain times tor any 
money; hor can a farmer depend 
upon receiving any assistance in his 
operations during the busiest sea- 
sons of the year, excepting trom 
his regularly hired servants. He is 
under the necessity therefore of 
keeping more of these than would 
otherwise be needful; and during 
bad weather, and m untaveurable 
seasous, they are not only useless, 
because: not able to work out of 
doors, but also a heavy burden up- 
on hin in other respects. At such 
tunes he could procure 
mirely for their food, as also in sea- 
sons of extreme scarcity; but he 
cannot avail himselt of the offer, 
tor his meal and stock of provisions 
are already exhausted ; and even if 
he could feed them, their work 
would scarcely, in such times, pay 
for their maintenance. Such was 
the case in Skve, and on the oppo- 
site coast of Inverness and Ross- 
shire, in June and July 1808, du- 
ring the cruel scarcity which then 
prevailed. Jt is pot easy to point 
out apy means, excepting the one 
formerly alluded to, fer relieving 
the Hebrides from the distress oc- 
casioned by the want ot day labour- 
ers. [he population is se thinly 
scattered, and the means of subsis- 
tence so lnnited in the district, the: 
regular and stated employment can- 
not always be procured; and ac- 
cordingly the young men run to 
canal and road-making in other dis- 
tricts ; and the young wowen go as 
maid-servants to Inverness, Gree- 
nock, and Glasgow, and thus de- 
prive their own islands of their 
most active and most useful hands 
fur a series of years. They gener- 
ally return, indeed, to their own 
country and their Siendes ; but it is 
atter earning some money, which 

puts 
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puts them above absolute want, or 
the necessity of engaging as ser- 
vants at inferior wages at home. 
They return merely on account of 
having a house and lodging gratis 
from their parents or relatives, or 
tor shewing off their wealth, or per- 
haps endeavouring to get farms in 
the place of their nativity, to which 
the amor patrie, wherent in all 
liighlanders, so powertully prompts 
them. Tae one, and only means 
to which we now direct the atten- 
tion of the readers of this report is, 
* The granting either of feus or of 
Jong leases, with building condi- 
tions, of small portions of Jand by 
the p oprietors, to such persons as 
wo lo chuse to take them, in situa- 
tions tavourable for the erection of 
* We are fully aware of 
the strong antipathy ot Hebridian 
proprietors: against this arrange- 
ment, and also of the plausibility of 
the arguments which they adduce 
In support of it; but facts are stron- 
ger than reasonings, and their evi- 
dence nust carry weight on a point 


which essentially involves the pros- 


peritv of this country. The island 
of Islay is by far the best managed 
ot the Great Hebrides: and m it 
zione have we found day-labourers 
regularly hired, and paid ‘by the 
day, with houses, gardens, and a 
spot of ground which they could 
eal! their own. This occurs in the 
villages of Bowmore and Portnaha- 
ven, and is connected with the agri- 
cultural improvements and judi- 
cious operations carried on by Mr 
Campbell of Shawtield ‘That gen- 
tleman employs trom 5° to SO la- 
bourers coustantly by the day, and 
pays them at the rate of Is. 2d. or 
Is. td. or sometimes more, accord- 
ing to the nature of their work and 
the price of provisions at the time. 
They are continually at his disposal, 
and are employed every day his 
overseer and they themselves think 
proper. They earn about L.& in 
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money annually, besides cultivating 
their own little grounds, which they 
easily do at bye hours, with the as. 
sistance of their wives and children, 
They raise plenty of potatoes tor 
their families; keep a cow, and per- 
haps a horse for work in the village ; 
raise a little flax and hay; and are 
much more at ease than the smail 
tenants in the other isles. Mr Mac- 
neill of Gigha, and Mr Macneill of 
Collonsay, keep a number of cot- 
tars, who. are, in tact, day-labour. 
ers also, on very tavourable terms, 
in a way somewhat similar. Their 
comparatively smail islands do not 
indeed admit of granting feus, and 
would not afford room for the main- 
tenance of villages; but they grant 
terms which are equally favourable 
for the few cottars whom they em- 
ploy. These are sure of employ- 
ment, at considerable wages, every 
hour they chuse to work, whether 
at inclosures, drains, agricultural 
operations, or any other way that 
is agreeable to their master and to 
themselves. They are not compel- 
led or urged to work, excepting 
merely by the inducement held out 
by their wages, which are punctual- 
ly paid them on demand. They 
have a cow’s grass, a spot of ground 
for potatoes, corn, and flax, suth- 
cient to occupy their own leisure 
time, und that of their wives and 
children. Should the last mention- 
ed be disposed to work also for their 
master, they may do so likewise, 
and indeed often work at pretty 
high wages, and thus double, oF 
perhaps triple, the cottar’s profits 
at the year’s end. A woman can 
earn, at an average, (taking ito 
amount the harvest months), about 
10d. per day; and a girl or boy, of 
twelve or fourteen, 6d. ‘These cot- 
tars have not only free houses and 
gardens, but also possess their lands 
at a very low rent; and, what is par- 
ticularly valuable, under leases. It 
is obvious that this method can = 
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jy succeed in few and particular si- 
tuations, namely, where there is 
either a spirited proprietor or tacks- 
man in the immediate vicinity, both 
able and willing to give the cottars 
regular employment at stated wages 
all the year round. Strange as it 
may sound in the ears of a Low- 
lander, this is not as yet the case in 
twenty places in all the Hebrides ; 
and yet ng country suffers so se- 
verely from the want of day-labour- 
ers, as we have already stated.” 


The following account of the 
prospect from the summit of the 
highest of the Paps of Jura, is some- 
what striking. 


“ The height of Beinn an otr, the 
highest of the Jura mountains, and 
styled by Pennant * a vast cairn 
erected by the sons of Saturn,’ is, 
according to Dr Walker, 2540 teet 
above the level of the sea; but, ac- 
cording to Sir Joseph Banks, the 
second highest, or Beinn-shianta, 
which is confessedly 60 teet lower 
than Beinn an oir, is 2420 feet high. 
The other two of the principal 
mountains are much lower. They 
are called Beinn a chaolais, and 
Corro-bheinn, i.e. the mountain near 
the Sound (of Islay), and the rug- 
ged mountain. Beinn an oir means 
the golden, and Beinn-shianta the 
enchanted mountain. The prospect 
from the summit is highly grand 
and delightful ; not so much in con- 
Sequence of the altitude of the spec- 
tator’s position, as of its insulated 
and peculiar situation. On the one 
hand, he has a thousand hills, the 
whole alpine county of Argyleshire, 
the ancient Albion. Here alone is 

is View intercepted, and that only 
by mountains at the distance of 
nearly fifty miles. In another quar- 
ter, he sees distinctly the whole 
range of the Hebrides, and a great 
space of the Deucaledonian sea. 
Youthwards, the vast promontory of 


Kintyre lies under his eve; and 


south by west, the humble, but 
lovely Islay, with her numerous 
Jakes and charming pasturs.  Be- 
yond the promontory of Kintyre, 
the west of Scotland rises to the 
great mass of mountains in the head 
of Clydesdale and Nithsdale; in 
another view, the spiry summits of 
Arran, and the Irish Sea, with its 
shores, to the Isle of Mann. From 
the south to the west, the coast of 
Ireland lies like a plain, with bere 
and there a faintly delineated hill 
as far as the eye can reach. ‘The 
impetuous strait between the Mull 
of Kintyre and the Fairhead, with 
its lofty cliff is quite at band, 
through which the Trish Sea is tilled 
every tide by the pouring in of the 
Atlantic. The promontory of the 
Giant’s Causeway appears near and 
distinct; and bevond it the high 
land ot Innishuna, the northern ex- 
tremity of Ireland; beyond this te 
the Hebrides, nothing but air and 
ocean. North-westward, appears 
the rugged Mull, with Benmore 
towering to the same height with 
the spectator, and enveloped in 
clouds and darkness. Farther still, 
and in the same magnificent pano- 
rama, he discerns the stupendous 
Cuillin, mountains of Skye, and in 
the Western Ocean, in various di- 
rections, Collonsay, Oronsay, lons, 
Statfa, Coll, Tree, Barray-head, 
and the hundred isles floating ou 
the vast expanse. 

«© The emotions tn his mind, a- 
rising from the grandeur of the 
scene, are not to be excited by any 
description. The extent ot pro- 
spect trom this mountain is indeed 
surprising, mot much under “20 
miles south and north. But the 
curvature of the earth is greatly 
overcome by the elevation of Ure 
spectator, and the height of the 
distant lands. Nothing else coma 
render the Isle of Skye and the Isic 
ef Mann at the same time visibic. 
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f At three such views, the naked cye 
‘ might extend very nearly from the 


one extremity of Britain to the o- 
ti ther. To stretch the eye over so 
many different seas,—over such a 
multitude of islands,—and such va- 
; rious countries, 1 what were once 
f different kingdoms, is perhaps a 
scene that can nowhere be beheld 
in northern Europe, but froin the 
highest suinmit of Jura. It cannot 
indeed be compared with what iiry- 

t done describes trom the top of 
Mount r&étna, er perhaps with a few 

select spots on the northern coasts 

of the Mediterranean Sea; but it 

ecrtainly richly merits the trouble 

which it costs to obtain it, and ne- 

ver tuls amply to reward the la- 

bours ot the enlightened travel- 


ler 


Poems tu D. ampbell, 12mo. 


oung, Inverness. 


—_— are, we think, few po- 

etical readers who will not be 
interested by this little volume 

whether from the consideration * 

us trinsic merit, or or of the circum- 

stances under which it is produced. 

We are sensible that adversity, or 

disadvantageous situation, de not 

n constitute sufficient 

claims on the public attention ; and 

the attempts repeatedly made to 

bring forward very sleader merit 

| : olely on the strength ot these con- 
comitants, has rather excited ; 

prejudice agaist all such 

stons. Still. it is not the less true, 

that when real genius springs up in 

an wafriendly sod, and with the 

4 storm of adversity beating upon it, 

1] the interest excited in every feeling 

mind must be greatly heightened. 

No circumstances Certainly could 

pe more calculated ta disarm ail cri- 

ticism, than those in which these 

were oftered ter publication. ‘The 

uthoress, when only sixteen, was 
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driven, it appears, by some severs 
misfortune, trom her native resi- 
dence in one of the Shetland isies } 
and a numerous family, of which 
she was the eldest, was reduced to 
a state of uncommon distress. Jn 
this extremity, she collected these 
pieces, the offspring chietly of 
pier days, und offered them to a 
bookseller at Inverness, “ for any 
trifle he might think proper to give 
for them.” ‘The bookseiler (Mr 
Young) acted in a manner highly 
creditable to him. On discovering 
their merit, instead of endeavour. 
ing to gain a little emolument by 
appropriating them, he conuuni- 
cated them to his friends, and set 
on foot a subscription, which $001) 
became liberal, and has already, we 
are happy to find, produced consi- 
derable benefit to the author. 

On perusing these poems, and 
considering all the circumstances 
under which they were written— 
the extreme youth of the author, 
and her distance from the usual 
theatres of poetical cultivation, we 
do not hesitate to say, that they 
give a very high idea of her poeti- 
cal genius. They are unequal, in- 
deed, as might be expected ; and 
perhups the greater part otf the vo- 
lu we does net rise much above me- 
diocrity. sull, in almost all ber 
pieces, there is some spirit of po- 
etry; and a few are exceeding|v 
beautiful. There is often a come 
mand of harmonious versification : 
yet there is also a certain churactet 
ef rudeness and juvenility, which 
could scarcely be tolerated ma Te 
ewlar poct, but which. by recalling 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
writer, produce, on the whole, ne 
unploasing efiect. Any excellence 
with wide v iews of things, 
or. deep knowledge of human 
tare, is of course not to be expect 
ed. ‘The leading merits are t those 
of description and. sentiment, par 
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~ she truth and force with which these 


are expressed, too fully convince 
us that they are pi a familiar to 
the mind of the author. The fol- 
lowing “ Thoughts on a Beautiful 
Night,” will present a favourable 
specimen. The stanzas are unequal ; 
but some, particularly the first, 
are, we think, very beautiful. 


“ This is anight when Misery lifts 

Her streaming eyes from earthly care ; 
Searching for happiness long lost, 

She looks to Heaven, and finds it there, 


Deluded mortals vainly hope 

‘Yh’ immortal fair on earth to find ; 
Eager at airy shadows grasp, 

But grasp, alas! the empty wind. 


Deluded mortals! search no more ; 
Far from your grasp the vision flies : 
In Heaven alone the cherub dwells, 
Then seek her in the starry skies. 


The young enthusiast’s beating breast, 
To triendship’s open arms may fly ; 
Alas! thy friend may wring thy heart, 

And break through every tender tie. 


In early life’s unsullied morn, 

When Hope the lover's breast beguiles, 
How tair the dawn of day appears, 

How gay each flattering prospect smiles! 


But, ah! beware—for broken vows 
May deeply wound the feeling soul ! 

Love's barbed arrows rankle there, 
And anguish rule without controul, 


Now man enjoys his sweetest hours, 
When sunk in soft and calm repose ; 

Fund sleep awhile the curtain draws 
Ut deep oblivion o’er his woes, 


Vor oft the roseate morning brings 
fo man a numerous train of ills ; 
And oft the soften’d charm of eve, 
The breaking heart with anguish fills. 


Come, Morpheus! king of airy dreams, 
Oh come, my drowsy eyelids close ; 
Let me forget each worldly care, 
And on thy.downy breast repose : 


For yet no crime my bosom stains, 

My conscience from remorse is free ; 

All day distress’d, oppress’d with cares, 
I court forgetfulness and thee.” 


Of the narratives interspersed in 
S ptember 1812, 
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this volume, which are of various 
merit, that which pleased us most 
is entitled “ Sarah and the Water 
Sprite.” We know not whether it 
be an imitation ef Burger, to whose 
manner it bears a striking resem- 
blance; but the conception and in- 
agery would not perhaps be unwor- 
thy of that writer. Sarah had becu 
engaged to William, and was walk- 
ing along the sands occupied with 
thoughts of her lover,— 


“ When, lo! beside the billowy flood 
A brighter form than mortal stood, 
And view'd her with enraptur’d eye ! 


Like golden threads, or sunny beams, 

His hair in many a ringlet streams 
Adown his shoulders fair : 

Bright was his bloom, and his dark eye 

Like stars in bleak December's sky ; 
And heavenly was his air. 


A jetty courser, dark ag night, 
Beside him stood in harness bright, 
And neighing pawed the sand ; 
With wild impatience tossed his mane, 
While gracefully the silken rein 
Slung from his master’s hand. 


While Sarah gazed with wondering eyes 

And thought some angel from the skies 
Had deigned on earth to tread, 

‘The graceful stranger silence broke, 

Soft music warbled while he spoke, 
And thus addressed the maid— 


* Shalt thou, Oh loveliest of thy Rind ' 
Be to this wintry isle confin’d, 
—And in some lowly cell, 
With all these bright immortal charms, 
Be doomed to some rude native's arme, 
With want and woe to dwell ¢ 


‘ Oh, fly with me, my lovely maid, 
Nor be by vulgar fools betray'd ; 
—IFly on the wings of love 
With me to some far kindlier clime, 
Where mountains rear their heads sublime, 
Where waves the spicy grove. 


‘ Why wilt thou here the absence moura 
Of one who never may return /—— 
Perhaps, inconstant now, 
From thy lov'd image quick he flies, 
And for anothes fair-one sighs, 
Forgetful of each vow. 
Not 
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* Not such the youth who bows before 

‘Thy matchless charms, and shall adore 
While life his bosom warms : 

Oh come and bless my happy land, 

Where all shal] bow at thy command, 
And worship all thy charms. 


* The sands upon my shores are gold, 
Where ocean’s gentlest waves are roll’d ; 
The rocks refulgent shine 
With coral, pearl, and sapphire blue, 
And precious stones of every hue, 
And diamonds from the mine. 


* There orange groves extend their shade 

‘Te screen thy beauties, Jovely maid, 
From noon-day’s scorching heat ; 

And myrtle-bowers of rare perfume, 

Where Nature’s flowery children bloom, 
Shall be thy cool retreat.” 


Ile ceased: to Sarah's inmost soul 
‘Lhe voice of adulation stale, 
And won her changing heart ; 
Yet conscience whisper’d Wailliam’s name 
With all his worth, and constant flame ; 
—While, rising to Cepart, 


‘The stranger seiz’d her yielding hand, 
And, lightly springing from the strand, 
With Sarah at his side, 
With many a soothing word of love 
He strove her terrors to remove, 
As o'er the sands they ride. 


With hope and dread her bosom burned, 

‘And many a wistful Jook she turned 
Upon her native moor ; 

* Scenes of my childish days, farewell; 

On happier shores shall Sarah dwell, 
And never see you more.’ 


The courser left the sandy shore, 
And sprung amid the ocean’s rear 
With many a hideous yell; 
Chang’d was the stranger’s heav’nly form; 
His native waves and roaring stonn 
Had broke the mayic spell. 


Mixed with the waves the courser seem’d 
Ja trembling agony she scream’d, 
And gazed with wild affright ; 
While the dark fiend the waves cid quaff, 
And with a loud and hellish laugh 
Evanish’d from her sight. 


> 


Dread was the storm, and hoarse the wave 
Rebellowed ’neath the rocky cave, 
While echo sadly moans ; 
And oft amid the tempest’s roar 
Was heard upon the shore 
dying Sarah’s groans, 
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And oft at midnight’s moony sceue 

A ghastly faded form is seen 
Across the waves to glide ; 

And oft upon the passing gales 

A plaintive voice our ear assails, 
When wandering by its tide.” 


It cannot but be interesting w 
trace the feelings of a poetical 
mind, bred up in so remote and 
lonely a situation. The tirst which 
we meet with, consist of wishes to 
exchange it for a more genial and 
picturesque region. 


“ Still must these barren plains ard hills, 

These rugged rocks, and scanty rills, 
My narrow prospect bound ? 

Must J, where nature's bounteous hayd 

Doth every rural charm command, 
Say, must I ne’er be found ? 


Still on these plains, where, scantly spread, 
The modest Gaisy hfts its bead, 

Or lurks amid the broom ; 
Still with pall’d eye view o'er again 
‘Shin scatter’d on the stony plain 

The primrose scarcely bloom ! 


Oft fancy wanders many a nule 

O’er scewes where nature loves to smule, 
And seatters charms around; 

Where rocky mounts on mounts arise, 

Whose towering summits kiss the skies, 
With leafy forests erown’d : 


Or where the dreacful cataracts roar, 
Or where the smiling valley o'er 
The rolling rivers glide ; 
Or where the lake expands to view, 
Reflecting on its bosom blue, 
‘The mountain’s woody side. 


Still must this ocean’s liguid round 

My dreary prospects ever bound, 
On fancy’s wings while borne , 

My weary soul delights to roam 

To other lands, another home, 
Nor wishes to return.” 


When, however, the removal 
really takes place, we find her, with 
an inconsistency which is but too 
natural to the human heart, regret 
ting this native spot, and — 
ing all happiness as centered wit 
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Laxford’s winding adieu, 
Adieu thy sea-beach wild, 

Where oft I've roved with careless feet, 
Uacutored nature's child. 


dreamt not that a fairer spot 
On eatth’s broad bosom iay, 

Nor ever wished my wandering feet 
Beyond its bounds to stray. 


And when | read of fairer fields 
Beyond the northern main, 

And towering trees, whose leafy arms 
Spread o'er the flowery plain ; 


Of rivers, through the verdant vale 
Meandering stnooth and clear, 

Or where cascades their torrents dash 
On precipices drear : 


{ read, and faney clothed thy steeps 
With darkling groves of pine ; 
Bright bloomed thy flewers, smooth flowed 
thy stream, 
And every charm was thine. 


Soft on the weedy sea-beach stole 
The wave with murmur low, 

While o'er the undulating ude 
The mildest zephyrs blow. 


And thefe the moon in radiance mild 
Her brightest lustre threw, 
Silvering the rocks of Skawbadock, 


And ocean’s bosom blue. 


There Hammerslane's green fields were gay 
With flowers of simple dye, 

And there the lowly primrose bloom’d, 
And daisy op’d its eye. 


0 Laxferd ! once my happy home, 
A lony, a last adieu! 

The wanderer that has left your shore, 
Returns no more to you.” 


Upon the whole, we think the 
volume presents a very great pro- 
nuse ; yet should we be sorry to en- 
courage the fair author to consider 
herself yet as afinished poet. Much 
is still to be done, betore she can 
justly aspire to that character. Her 
‘ews of nature are to be enlarged, 
her versification corrected, and ‘her 
taste retincd. She ought not per- 
haps to be too hasty in appearing 
®gain before the world. Those 


friends who have so liberally brought Bie 

her forward to public notice, will, 

we hope, provide, that she may be fk ae 

able to write under the impulse of Be ytd 


4 
eens, rather than of necessity. 
Among little faults to be corrected, ol Bh, 
we shall just observe, that poetical aA 
nsage no longer allows the exple- 
tive did and doth to be perpetually 
resorted to fur completing a line; 
and that they never fail to suggest hb Habe 
the idea of barrenness. We do not Cr a 
object to her celebrating the scenes Ma tam 
of her nativity; but, to satisfy 2 hae i 
fastidious public, some sacrifice 
of sound must be made. Few reed- 
ers will be found to sympathize m + oa 
the pastoral delights of Knabb and Vie 
Twagoe; and the most ardent fricnd- 
ship can scarcely excuse the ad- 
dressing a sentimental poem to 7 ahi 
Jenny of Yell.” 
Sermons, by Thomas Hardie, D.D. 
late Minister of Ashkirk.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. Harwich, 1811. 
is perhaps owing to our hearing 1 
sermons so frequently delivered ae i 
from the pulpit, that we are apt to Me ides 
suppose no great effort of the mind 
necessary in this species of compo- 
sition. And yet the writer of ser- 
mons has to encounter difficulties, ee 
which none, perhaps, but those who era 
have experienced them, are able | 
duly to appreciate. The style ot a a 
public instruction must be adapted ae Be 
as well to the ignorant as to the Wh \. | 
learned; to use the words of a ve- | ‘ he 
nerable antient, “ it must not only ia 
be such as to be understood, but vite 
such as cannot possibly be mis- Be i a 
understood.” ‘The subjects which 


the pulpit orator has it in his power 
to select, are, no doubt, of the 
highest importance ; but by being 
so frequently presented to the mind, 
they are apt to become trite, and 
hence they cease at length to rouse 
the attention of the hearer. It is 
difficult te give novelty to what we 
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hear every day, and without some- 
thing like novelty, it is impossible 
to gain an audience. 

The late lamented Dr Hardie of 
Ashkirk, anticipating an early death, 
left behind him a volume of sermons 
tor eventual publication. This vo- 
jume his friends have now fortunate- 
ly given to the world; we say fortun- 
ately, because we cannot help con- 
sidering it, on the one hand, as a 
valuable parting testimony to the 
cause of virtue and religion; and, 
on the other, as 2 model of pulpit 
eloquence. It contains two sermons 
in particular, one on the uses of 
affliction, and another on the future 
union of friends, which have been 
deservedly admired. In the one, 
we behold deep thought, combined 
with devout sentiments of the ways 
of Providence; in the other, we see 
the wishes of the heart displayed, 
expanding themselves towards those 
whon: love and friendship had close- 
iy endeared to it, and gathering 
strength and vigour from the hope 
of a blessed immortality. 

Jiy point of simplicity and perspi- 
culty of style, few sermons are equal 
to those under review. At the same 
time, it deserves to be remarked, 
that, in several passages, the verb is 
kept back to the end of the sen- 
tence, according to the Latin con- 
struction, which, no doubt, fatigues 
the attention, and may perhaps ob- 
scure the sense. We could point out 
the same error in several late pub- 
hieations, in which authors, much 
conversant with classical literature, 
have overlooked the pure English 
arrangement, or sacriticed it to their 
ideas of beauty. 


Litera ry Intellicence. 


Royal Medical Society of 

Edinburgh will give a set of 
books, or a medal of tive guineas 
value, to the author of the best es- 


Literary Inteliigence. 


say, in answer te the following 
question :—* Does any decomposi- 
‘tion of acids and alkalies take 
place in their uniting to form 
neutral salts, according to an opi- 
nion advanced by Dr Davy, in 
* respect to the muriates?’ The 
dissertations are to be written in 
English, Latin, or French, and to 
be delivered to the secretary on or 
before the Ist of December 1812. 

The Harveian Society of Edin- 
burgh, resuming its accustomed 
plan of giving a copy of the 4to 
edition of Harvey’s Works, publish- 
ed by the college of physicians of 
London, for the best dissertation 
on a subject proposed by the So- 
ciety, has published the tollowing 
questions for competition: — For 
this year 181], An Experimental 
Analysis of Diabetic Urine: For 
the year 1812, An Experimenta 
Essay on the best method of pre- 
paring a Soporific Medicine trom 
the Lactuca Sativa: For the year 
1813, An Experimental Essay on 
the effects of the Succus Spissatus 
Lactuce Sativa on the human 
body. 

{n addition to the former trans- 
Jations of the Scriptures, the Indian 
missionaries have begun another 10 
the language of Cashmere, in which 
direction Messrs Chamberlaine and 
Peacocke set out on the Zist ot 
January, with passports from the 
government for Agra. It appears 
that the number who, in 1810, had 
been baptised, and joined the seve 
ral churches of India, amounted to 
105 persons, besides six baptised at 
Calcutta since January 15!!, and 
six also during that ime baptised 
at Jessore, by Carapeit, who la- 
bours there among the natives 1 
detatigably, in a circuit of about 
100 miles. About 60 miles beyond 
Cutwa, a wealthy native merchant 
has renounced idolatry, commtung 
the car of his God to the flames, 


and converted his temple into * 
warehouse 
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warehouse for black pepper and 
other commodities. He assembles 
with several of his neighbours every 
Lord’s day, reads the Scriptures, 
and will soon be baptised by Mr 
William Carey. 


The Commissioners appointed to 
examine the Public Records, haye 
directed such copies of the follow- 
ipg very important and highly curi- 
ous works, printed under their di- 
rection, as have not been appropri- 
ated to public uses, to be sold at the 
following prices :— 

Calendarium Rotulorum. Pater- 

16 
Taxatio Ecclesiastica P. Nicholai 2 2 
Catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. 2 10 
Calendarium Rotulorum Chart- 

2 0 
Rotulorum Originalium Abbre- 

Cslendarium Inguisitionum post 

Mortem, 2 3 10 
Testa de 1 16 
Nonarum Inquisitiones........... - 22 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, vol. I....... 2 10 
Statutes of the Realm, vol. I. ... 10 10 
Domesday Book, with Indexes, 

Indexes and ‘Titles to Domesday 

The Voyage of Discovery of 
Captain Flinders to the South Seas 
is about to be published, by order 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, in a 
similar style to those of Captains 
Cooke, Vancouver, &c. 

Bonaparte has condescended to 
allow an importation of French 
books mto London. Some months 
ago, he licensed a Paris bookseller 
to come thither, and negociate 
exchanges of English for French 
hooks. The English government 
having liberally participated in the 
plan, the French books, amounting 
to 50,000 volumes, are just arrived 
at the shops of Messrs Deboffe, 
Dulau, and Deconchy. Among 
then are many valuable French 
Classics, the production of the com- 
golden age of the Bour- 

ons, afew good modern books on 


3 0 


So oc &© 


the harmless subjects of chemistry 
and natural history, and some baga- 
telles for the toilet ; but the princi- 
pal are those which are intended to 
emblazon his own deeds. That 
called a Description of Egypt, is 
the most splendid collection of en- 
gravings that ever was connected 
with any work, and inust have cost 
the annual revenue of several de- 
partments. ‘The tirst of three parts 
is arrived; and although the beok- 
sellers put the price of eighty gui- 
neas upon it, yet it is comparatively 
cheap; and had the same number 
of engravings been executed as a 
private adventure, the work could 
not have been sold at less than one 
hundred and fifty guineas. It af- 
fords a splendid proot how etiec- 
tively literature and the arts may 
be made to subserve the glory o¥ 
tyrants; and it may be fortunate 
for the perfection ot the arts, that 
one tyrant has discovered this use 
in them. 

Dr Titford has in the press, and 
proposes to publish, in six numbers 
royal quarto, by subscription, (the 
first number to appear on the first 
of October next), “ Sketches to- 
wards a Hortus Botanicus Ameri- 
canus,” or coloured plates of plants 
of the West Indies and Nerth and 
South America, with concise and 
familiar descriptions, noticing also 
many plants of Africa and the East 
Indies which might be introduced 
into the West Indian colonics with 
advantage. 

Dr Aikin has in the press, and 
will speedily publish, in an octave 
volume, the Lives of Jolin Seidur. 
and Archbishop Usher; with no- 
tices of the literary characters witl 
whom those great men were coL- 
nected. 

The author of “ The Battles cf 
the Danube and Parrese, wile 
shortly publish a poem, entitled, 
The Conflict of Aibuera.”’ 

Mr Wright is preparing for the 
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ress, an octavo volume on the Phi- 

estier ot Elocution, and on the 

Anatomy of Oratorical Expression. 

A second volume of Sermons, by 
the Rev. Dr Buchan, is in the press, 
and may be expected by the end of 
October, and at the same time a 
new edition ot the first volume. 

A new work, consisting of Poems, 
Essays, &c. said to be the produc- 
tion of a late annable Visceuntess, 
is preparing inr the press, and will 
shortly appear under the title of 
** Selections from the Portfolio of 
the Lady Ursula.” 

Mr Nightingale ts about to pub- 
lish a Letter to a Friend, contain- 
ing a Comparative view of two sys- 
tems ot short hand. 

No part of Germany possesses so 
many institutions for the instruction 
of youth, as the kingdom of West- 
phalia, The school of Klosterber- 
gen, founded by Otho the Great, is 
still continued; and notwithstand- 
ing the changes produced by the 
new constitution, in respect to the 
plan of the universities, those of 
Gottingen, Halle, Helmstadt, Mar- 
bourg, and Rinte!n, contain no 
fewer than 1207 students. There 
are also 52 gyimnasia, anrong which 
the most distinguished are that of 
Ipletell, under the direction of M. 
Heyne, and that of Halle, under 
the superintendence of M. Nie- 
meyer, which calculate on 6831 
scholars: while the lower schools, 
im number about 3600, are frequent- 
ed by upwards of 253,338 children. 
bach of the cities of Brunswick and 


— 
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Madgebourg possesses 35 public 
institutes, without mentioning pri. 
vate schools: in these cities 900 
scholars are instructed in the sci- 
ences. The richer the country, the 
greater is the number of the schools: 
along the banks of the Elbe, they 
estimate one master for every 48 
children; on the Oder, one for 50: 
on the Harz, one for 36; and on the 
Weser, one for 79. 

Dr Augustus Zeune, professor of 
the first public institution ever erect- 
ed in Germany, for the instruction 
of the blind, has just published a 
work, intitled, “ Belisarius,” accom- 
panied with figures. This book not 
only contains his own ideas on this 
subject, but also the celebrated |et- 
ter of Diderot, sur des Aveugles 
extracts from the works of Grant 
and Cheselden, respecting the cata 
ract; an account of the method em- 
ployed by Hauy, and others, for 
teaching blind persons, &c. In at- 
dition to these, he has given 
copy of the machine made use oi 
by Sanderson, for teaching calcula- 
tion, and a geographical chart, which 
the author has constructed for his 
pupils. 

Two brothers, of the name 0% 
Riepenhausen, have lately publish- 
ed the History of the Art of Paint- 
ing, consisting of contours, or OUut- 
lines, of the best pictures of the 
ancient masters, from the time ©! 
Cimabue, to that of Raphael. - This 
work is accompanied by biograpli- 
cal notices respecting the painters 


Stareas. 
View the wavermy cypress bending 
sacly o'er the lonely tomb, 
Where the little cherubs weeping, 
Mourn for beauty’s perished dicom. 


Ye have seen the sun in giors 


; Rising from the placid main ; 


Sweet his rays so mildly gleaming, 


Shed their radiance the plain. 
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Bright the bosom of the ocean, 
Glowed beneath his purple ray ; 

soan the clouds in terror rolling 
Hid the smiling face of day. 


Whiteemaned waves, like motntains heay- 


ing, 

Dashed against the gloomy shore ; 
Red the livid lightnings gleaming, 
Loudly burst the thunder’s roar. 


cach as bfe's deceitful mormng ; 
‘Vhus we flourish fair and bright; 
But mistortune’s clouds dark lowering 
shade the day in gloomy mght. 


Ye have seen the lowly violet 
Bloom beneath the morning ray ; 

ye have seen the rosebud blushing, 
Bend upon its tender spray. 


Soon their leaves, so gaily fair, 
Wither ‘neath the scorching day : 
Like the rase’s faded honours 
Fled my little away. 


sweeter than the rose-bnd drooping, 
Gemm'd with drops of crystal dew, 

in you bower of jes'mine sheltered, 
my little Emma grew. 


ocarce her tender eye was opened, 
Scarce upon the dawn was cast, 
When the sun illamed the morning, 


Swift her day of lite was past. 


oadly close the shades of evening ; 
Emma moulders in the tomb, 

Where the bowly daisies flourish, 
And the opening rosebuds bloom. 


J. E. 


Lines said to have been found in the 
Cell of an Officer who had been 
‘aken Prisoner in the Amertcan 
War, and received Sentence of 


Death as a Sny. 


Hark tothe clanging bell! ’tis but the 
wind 
So sadly sighing through my dreary cell : 
it says, that soon my soul shall, unconfin’d, 
» regions fly where viewless spirits dwell. 
Ott have 1 met thee in the field, O Death ! 
In every shape, in every form of woe : 


Have seen the soldier draw his latest 
breuth, 

And grimly wrule upon his prostrate foe. 

Even then to dic in trivmph halthe power, 

‘To give stern rapture to his atest hour, 

When life was fading, in his quivering eye, 

bis heart was throbbing wild with glorious 
victory. 


little thought an life’s untroubled morn, 

When first I wandgied from my native 
shore 3 

When war was screaming o’er her banners 
torn, 

And glittering falchions dipt in hostile gore. 

little thaughet ‘* te fall without mv tame,” 

‘lo perish hare forgesten and unknown , 

Without a trieud tg wail my hapless doom, 

Or o'er my moyldering hones to plice « 
manumental stone. 

I heard the voice of glory in the gale 

‘Phat swell’d withininy spreading 

‘The trumpet’s maddening sound, the bat- 
tle’s roar, 

In the white waves that dashed th’ Atlan- 
ts shore. 


Dark lowering clouds bedimmed my ear! 7 

And bleak mistertune bleared my rising 
day ; 

‘Till gentle ou beauty’s pinion borne, 

‘Uhrill’d my sad soul, ard shed a softer ray. 

Long, Mary, may you view with tearful 


eye, 
The sea dark turrowed ‘neath the spreading 


sail ; 
And, as your bosom heavesa tender sigh, 
Ask of each sailor boy my hapless tule. 
But none can tell. When hie’s last throb 
is o'er, 
Again we'll meet on a far happier shore ; 
Mary! we'll meet in Heaven, to part no 
more. 


Hark! ’tis the changing bell and muted 
drum ; 

my death-call; the ghttering squ:- 
drons come, 

How soon my form must mingle with th 
dust ! 

In thee alone, O God, I place my lates: 
trust ! 

A long farewel, thou blessed light of day 

Swift «> the caunon’s tach my hfe 
Beet away.” 


J. E. S. 
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Lines written on discovering @ Nest 
by the flight of the Burd, amongst 
the most unfrequented of the Pent- 


land Hills. 


Fry not from me sweet nature’s child, 
And leave thy offspring on the wild, 

1 come not like the ruthless boy, 

‘Thy habitation to destroy, 

Or bind thy family in thrall, 

And rob thee of thy little all. 


Far from the busy haunts of men, 

Deep in the bosom of this glen, 

Beneath the heather’s bonny bell, 

Thou rear’st in peace thy humble cell ; 
Removed from accident and ill, 

krom imps that steal, and beasts that kill, 
And roat’st at large the scrip to find, 
Kind nature for thy use designed. 


Herc silence holds her stilly reign, 

No sound invades the peaceful plain, 
Save shepherd's voice at close of day, 
When twilight weaves her web of grey, 
Aad all his bleating fleecy charge, 

Now nibbling on the heath at large, 
Are summoned to the shielding fold, 
When ev’ning shuts her gates of gold. 


Now fluttring on thy trembling wing, 
Again thou backward seem’st to spring, 
‘To move compassion’s tender breast, 
And Jure me from thy little nest. 


Now perched upon the bending twig, 
Thou chirp’st a tale with sorrow big, 
Or spy’st my search with eager eye, 
And mourn’st to hear thy nestlings ory ; 
Fear not sweet bird! I only come, 

‘To see and bless thy little home. 


Now, now, I've found the secret cell, 
Devis’d with more than artist’s skill, 
And form'd on instinct's peerless plan, 
Above the boasted powers of man. 


What ! hast thou only got one child ? 
Ah ! has some robber cross’d the wild, 
And left one brother to deplore, 

Or cad kind nature give no more ? 


Sweet nestling ! let his bosom warm thee, 


Who'd rather suffer harm, than harm thee. 


Poetry. 


Those pinions yet are bare, 
That soon shall] fan the midway air, 
And tuneless yet the throat must move, 
That soon will swell the song of love, 
When summer cloathes the naked tree, 
And nature gives a mate to thee. 


Adieu, sweet ministre] quickly fly, 
And sooth thy nestling’s clam’rous cry, 
Soon it shall burst its fetters free, 
And skim in social flight with thee. 
Ard oh when winter’s biting breath, 
Blows from his north the blast of death, 
Then may’st thou find some shelt’ring spot, 
Warm in thy downy thickening coat, 
And rest til] spring’s reviving reign, 
Invites thee to thy hill again. 

J. M'D. 


Zetland Maid. 


Tue sun hasset, the night draws nigh, 

And wintery clouds obscure the sky, 

Nor moon nor stars, nor light appear, 

Yet lovely Mary is not here— 

But far away in Zetland’s Isle, 

Where I, nor hear her voice, nor see her 
smile. 


More dear to me one feeling look, 
While rambling by the murmuring brook, 
More dear to me one tender sigh, 

That told our parting hour was nigh; 
Than all the gaudy scenes of life, 

So full of envy, noise and strife. 


For what can land or gold bestow. 
On mortals in this world below, 
Or science deep, or learned art, 
Without a kindred female heart. 


Adieu! thou green and velvet lawn 

On which we sat at morning’s dawn. 
Adieu! thou Bold and rugged rock, 
From which we saw the wild wave’s shock. 


Adieu! ye hills of russet heather, 
O’er which we wander'd oft together, 
Adieu! each sweet and simple scene 
That shar'd our bliss, by eyes unseen. 


While life’s last pulses warmly roll, 
Fond memory’s joys will fill my sou! ; 
Nor e’er till Nature’s debt be paid, 
Can I forget my Zetland maid. 


Banks of the Tagus, 1831. 
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SOU Ti AMERICA, 


the Bucnos Ayres of Vee 
Jt 
tetter from his Excellercy Lord Strang- 
ford to this moft Exccilent Junta. 


OST Excellent Senor—l have received 
\ the letter of your Excellency, of the 
wAth Feb. in which you inform me of the 
proceedings of General Elio, in interrupting 
the commerce of Buenos Ayres, and in 
which (after {ome obfervations on the fup- 
poled want of legitimate ficial authority 
ov the part of that General) yeu bey me to 
communicate them to my Government. 
Ou this will comply with your 
cellency’s wishes; but am convinced that 
Yonly anicipate the opimen of my Court, 
when | affure vou that this communication 
will be received with the deepeft regret, aud 
will augment thofe painful feelings which 
mult be in{pired by the prefent unfortunate 
coutell between Buenos Ayres and its dee 
penaencies, 

“The confidence which your Excellency 
has placed in me, and the conviction that I 
fhell acquire a new tithe to it by the propo- 
lal which Tam about to fubmit to your 
‘onficeration, encourage me to {peak travkly 
and without referve, 

“ Your Excellency, by conftantly expreff- 
sg atixed determination to adhere to the 
‘ummon caule of the allies againft France, 
to refpect the authority and preferve the 
ams of your legitumate Sovereign, have 
‘ccured an wndoubted right to the triendihip 
and good offices of Great Britain, founded 
“ @ befis much more folid and extenfive, 
‘ean that of the advantages and concefions 
which you have fo liberally and wilely 
Crented to its fubjects, 

_“* Bur at is neverthelefs to be lamented, 
‘vat while thele principles deferve every ap- 
paule, their practica) refulie have hitherto 
Sertember 


fo little correfponded to their tenor; and 
that, in a crifis which requires united eff: rte 
and uodivijed energy, the power of the 
confederation formed againft Fronce fhould 
be weakened by the talure of thole ree 
fources winch might rationally be expe@ed 
from thofe whe ore in no {mall legree ine 
teretled in the event of the ftruggie, but 
who, unhappily, cannot contribute to its 
fortunate iflue, becaule they are plunged im 
all the evils of civil difcuffion. 

Your Excellency knows too well the feru- 
pulous good faith of the Court of London, 
the facred ties which conne&t tt with Spain, 
and the great and univer(ally important ob- 
ject of their mutual alliance, to believe, that 
Great Britain, without violating that faich, 
facrificing thole obligations, and abandoning 
thefe objeQs, can lend the fanAion of her 
approbation to meafures productive of dil- 
fention between the component parts of a 
coalition, the happy iffue of which depends 
upon a cordial co-operation and good up- 
derflanding among all its confliuent mem- 
bers. 

But though it is thus impoflible for Great 
Britain to act in oppoiition to her obliya- 
tions, and the interefts of the jul caute 
which fhe fupports, the juft claims which 
your Excellency has to her friendihip, in-~ 
fpire her with a fincere defire to become in- 
{trumental to your happinefs and profperity, 
in the only way in which fhe can at prefene 
promote thele ol jects. 

) therefore take upon me te offer to your. 
Exceilency, inthe moft ample mamer, the 
good offices and friendly interpotizions of 
the Enghith Government, for the purpofe of 
facilitating an amicable fettlement of she dit- 
ferences which at prefent tubfilt berweea 
the Spaniards of both hemifpheres, and de- 
livering them from the greateft of all cala~ 
mities—civil difcord, as the origin of their 
ruin, and of the greatef danger to the com= 
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I offer this mediation te your Excellency, 
in the firm confidence that it will be under- 
taken with promptnefs by the Englifth Go- 
vernment, and m the knowledge of what 
has been already propofed and accepted by 
other parts of the Spanifk monarchy, which 
were in circumftances fimilar to thofe in 
which Buenos Ayres 1s now placed. 

I beg your Excellency clearly to under- 
ftand, that the propofal which I make does 
not involve any difpofitien on the part of 
my Court to interpofe in the political af- 
fairs of the Spanifh monarchy, or to fup- 
port any fyftem inconfiftent with liberality 
and yuftice, and with the permanent prof- 
perity of Spanifh America. 

Tt does not appear poflible that your Ex- 
cellency can confide your caufe in better 
hands than thofe of England. Every mo- 
tive of intereft and of policy unites in de- 
claring, that the profperity of Buenos 
Ayres muft be to us an object of impor- 
tance; and this confideration, founded on 
indentity of interefts, is calculated to pro- 
duce the moft unlimited confidence on the 
part of your Excellency. 

Should the propofal which t have had 
the henour to make be adopted by your 
Fxcellency, | would fuggeft as the firft ftep 
to its actual execution, the adoption of 
mealures for an armuiflice between your 
Excellency and General Elio; nothing can 
be more fimple than fuch a negociation ; the 
withdrawal,of your Excellency’s troops on 
the one fide, and the ceffation of the block- 
ade on the other, would be jutt meafures of 
mutual conceflion. It might be ftipulated, 
that this armiftice fhould laft till the final 
ajduttment, under the friendly mediation of 
Great Britain, of the points at prefent in 
difecufion between the Government of 
Buevos Ayres and that of Spain. 

A propofition of this nature, fo analogous 
to the moderation which has chara@erized 
the commencement of your Excellency’s 
proceedings, would cover Buenos Ayres 
with honour; and even fhould it be rejec- 
ted, the very fact of having made fo equit- 
able an offer, would prove, that you had 
left no means untried to avert the calamities 
of civil war, while the party that refufed to 
accede to fo juft a meature would be in a 
great degree refponfible for them. 

Your Excellency cannot fail to perceive 
the various immediate advantages which 
would refult trom this propofal. The ref- 
toration of commerce would inftantly fol- 
low—the termination of the difficulties 

under which Britifh agents have laboured 
su this part of the world, and the removal 


of every d:fpofition to mterfere in the af- 


fairs of Spanifh America, which mary have 
been felt by any other State, under the in. 
fluence of the jealoufies excited by the mi. 
litary movements and political proceedings 
of its neighbours. 

think it proper to apprife your Excel}. 
Jency, that 1 have alfo written to Genera! 
Elio on the fubje& to which this letter re- 
lates, and that 1 have laboured to produce 
in him a difpofition, correfponding to that 
which I confidently hope and believe js 
felt by your Excellency. 

I conclude by again requefting your Ex. 
cellency’s attention to the propofition which 
1 have had the honour to make ; and that 
you will favour me with your fentiments 
upon it, as foon as you conveniently can; 
and to believe that I am folely actuated by 
a fincere defire for your peace and profper- 
ity, and for the profperous iffue of the yuh 
conteft in which we are equally engaged, 
and in which we cannot hope to conquer, if 
we are divided among ourfelves.—I have 
the honour, &c. STRANGFORD. 

ANSWER OF THE JUNTA. 

The following is an extract from the an- 
{wer of the Junta, to the above letter :-— 

Buenos Ayres, May 18, 181] 

“ Your Excellency may be truly affured 
that the blockade impofed by General Elio 
is more prejudicial to the interefts of Great 
Britain, and to Spain herfelf, than it is to vs. 
If the fcrupulous confiderations of your na- 
tion carries it to difflemble fuch aggrefiion, 
the Junta cannot prepofe to the people fuch 
a {pecies of humiliation. They can perceive 
init nothing elfe than a determination to 
refitt the audacious attempts of a Chief, who 
without any other authority than a fimple 
letter from the Secretary Bardaxi, his rela 
tion, exhibits himfelf a hoftile Viceroy. It 
was this circumftance which hattened the 
averfion they formerly bore in their minds, 
and made the people of the eaftern province 
take up arms. They demanded afliftance 
from this Junta, and they have contined 
their aggreflion to invefting the walls of 
Monte Video. 7 

“ In this of things, the armiftice 
which the conciliating difpofition of your 
Excellency propofes, can produce no other 
effets than to fruftrate an enterprile already 
far advanced; to expofe the fafety of many 
patriots to the vengeance of Elio; to excite 
an univerfal convulfion among the provi 
ces, and the abandonment of our expodiains 
to flu@uating opinion. This would furely 
be acting contrary to the principles of oe 
inftitution, and to raife again the “" 
fyftem which our hands deftroyed. 1" 


Junta entertain too fublime an idea of the 
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penetration of your Excellency, to attribute 
your propofal to any other motive than an 
acquaintance with occurrences which are 
obicured by diftance. 

“ In refpect to the mediation which your 
Excellency has propofed, to remove the dif- 
ferences which tubtitt between thefe States 
and the Peninfula, nothing could be more 
fatisfactory to this Junta than to place their 
caufe in hands fo faithful and generous as 
thoie of the Britifh Cabinet. The good faith 
which chara@terize it, and the identity of 
their interefts with ours, are cautes which af- 
ture us of its fidelity. But the Junta cannot 
difcover reafons to authorife them at pre- 
fent to avail themfelves of fuch mediation. 
‘She Peninfula isno more chan a part of the 
Spamih Monarchy, and that fo maimed, that 
it would be no {mall conceffion to put it up- 
on an equality with America.—It therefore 
fellows, from this principle, that the Penin- 
fula cannot hold any authority over Ame- 
rica, nor this over that. Were the Englifh 
Cabinet to a& the part of an impartial me- 
distor, it would be a precife acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the two States. 
On the other hand, were the Britsth Cabinet 
pofleiied of an idea of our inferiority, it 
would not be furprifing that the refult 
of a negociation would be, to grant us much 
more favour than we deferved by juitice. 
Therefore, until we can know the opinion 
of the Britifh nation, all ulterior proceedings 
ihould be fulpended. In addition, your Ex- 
cellency combines your mediation with the 
armiltice, and fhould a negociation take 
place, Gen. Elio would continue to hold all 
the authority of Viceroy, wherewith he is 
inveited by the Junta ef Cadiz, even here, 
where he now occupies; but this would in- 
volve a contradiction in principles; Elio, 
and the illegitimate power from which he 
derives his authority, would remain tri- 
umphant over our rights before the deter- 
minauen of the difpute.” 

“ To his Excellency Lord Strangford, &c.” 

In addition to the foregoing correfpon- 
dence, the Buenos Ayres papers contain 
long details of actions near Monte Video, 
between the troops of the Junta and thofe 
uncer the command of Elio, in all of which 
the Buenos Ayres army appears to have 
had the advantage. A battle was fought 
on the isth of May at Las Piedras, in 
which Elio’s force was completely defeated, 
and a number of European officers, who 

directed the military operations again{t 
the Buenos Ayres troops, ‘were made pril- 
oners. ‘The event of this action induced 
Elio to apply for a fufpention of hoftilities 
aid an exchange of prifuners; the latter 
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requeft was granted, but the former refuf- 
ed) Monte Viedo was afterwards {ummon- 
ed by General Artegas, the commander of 
the Buenos Ayres army. Elio declined to 
furrender ; but the fiege was clofely prefl- 
ed, and the place it was fuppofed could not 
hold out long. No account of its furrender 
had, however, been received on the If of 
July, when the vellel which brought the 
papers daied, 

It would appear that the whole continent 
of South America, with the exception of 
Mexico and Brazil, and the town of Monte 
Video, is united in the same views, and that 
the people of Chil, whofe attachment to 
the revolution was doubred, have fent both 
men and money 1500 miles acrofs the cons 
tinent, to co-operate with the troops of 
Buenos Ayres in the reduction of Monte 
Video. 

An offer of mediation between the Spa- 
nifh provinces in South America and the 
mother country has been tendered to the 
Junta of Cadiz, by the Briuth Government, 
which we obferve by a decree of the Cortes, 
of the 19th June, has been accepred of, on 
the following conditions.—That, “ the in- 
difpentible bafis mut be the fubmiilion of 
the provinces to acknowledye and (wear 
ailegiance to the Cortes and the yovern- 
ment at Cadiz."—That “ che negociation 
mult be concluded in fifteen months.”"—And 
that,‘ It at the expiration of that time, it 
is not accomplifhed, Great Britain fhall fuf- 
pend all intercourle with the provinces at 
variance with Spain, and fhall aflift the 
mother country in bringing them back to 
their duty.” 

It is evident from the answer of the Jun- 
ta of Buenos Ayres to Lord Strangford’s 
offer of mediation, that the firft of thefe 
propofitions will not be acceded to by the 
aimerican provinces; and with refpect to 
the lait, it is not likely that the government 
of great Britain will conceive itfelf bound 
by its alliance with Spain, to take any sc- 
tive part agaimtt her colonies, To retcue, 
it poflible, that great continent from the 
terrors of a civil war, would be an object 
well worthy of cur friendly interterence ; 
but to aflitt either party to war aygainft che 
other would only be to embitter the evil, 
and ‘plunge the country itil deeper in the 
guilt of civil discord. 


UNITED STATES. 
Of the progrefs of Mr Fofter’s miflion to 
the government of the United Staces we 
have no certain intelligence; nothing re- 


{pecting it having a» yet been publifbed in 
an 
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an official form in this country; and the 
American papers being fo completely at va- 
| fiance on the tubject ; tome of thefe prints 
confidently ftating that the negociation has 

Ce eh a been broken off, while others affert thar it 
ftili continues with every profped of ulti 
mate good fuceefs, Front fome remaiks, 
| however, in a late number of the National 


Intelligencer, which paper confidered the 
eee. organ of the party in power in America, tt 
would appear that great doubrs are enter- 
tained as tothe probabiity of an arranype- 
ment which fhall acjuft the matters in cif- 
pute to the faristaction of both governments. 
ihe Pretident of the Unned States has 
iflved a Proclamation for the meeting of 
Congreis on the 4th November, when the 


coureto be puriued by America towards 
this country wall ip all likelihood be deter- 
mined upon, 

WHST INDIES. 
Chriflophe was crowned king ef Tlayti, 
#3 on the 2d June lait by the titie of Henry 1. 
"The coronation was performed with great 
pomp in the Champ de Adars, at Cape Frans 
cows. Ater the ceremony, their Haytian 


Miajefties, and fome of the grand officers of 
ftate recesveu the facrament from the hands 
of the archbithop. A fplendid repatt of 600 
covers fo'lowed, to which Captains Doug- 
Jas and O'Grady, and all the Englifh and 
American merchants were invited. Cihrif- 
tophe, in addition to creating various ranks 
of nobility, has iffued edicts for the eftab ifh- 
mentota ai guard, and order o! knight- 
hood, and a clerical hierarchy. A body of 
250 mfantry, and a company of heht herfe, 
are to take care of the perfona! fatety of Lis 
 sjefty, and two companies cf light 
horfe are to attend upon the queen and 
prince royal. “ihe military order of the 
negro legion of honour is denonunated the 
orcer of St Henry. Ie confifls of the king, 


ox 
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The conteit berween Perion and Rigaud, 
the rival candidases for the fouthern diftrids 
of St Domingo continues. “The follow- 
nig is an extra@ of a leiter from a gentle- 
man who has retided curing five vears on 
the sfland, and who is perfeétly acquainted 
with the merits and demerits of the refpece 
tive competitors for power. 


pa the prince royal, 16 grand croffes, and Sv 
commanders. A fund of 8CU,000 livres con- 
aire.) i fiitutes the endowment of the orcer, ali the 
members of which mutt profets the catholic 
By fair. King Henry has allio his rey al gazette. 
at ; Che metto to this publicarion 18 a Quotation 
' from Voltaire. “The king was a foldier 
z 4 : of fortune; wholoever ferves his country 
hi well, has no need of anceftors |” 
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Aux Cayes, In'y 

© We have had lately a very ferrous oi. 
turbarce in chefe parts, owine to the revolt 
of one of Genera! Pigaud’s regiments, whick 
Petion, his rival, had found meaus to ‘edyee 
The revolters attacked this town on ths 
night of the 29th of Lit month, when ther 
were but a few militia of the place to refit 
them; yet the intrepidity of thefe few was 
fuch, thar the affarlants were obliged to re 
treat, after a prodigious Many hter. 

* Petion, at the beginning of this month 
fuppofing that an equal diisfedion 
amongft Rimand’s remaiune troops, march. 
ed wih a confiderable force into his terri. 
tories, but he found that they were not to 
be thaken in their atrachment to their fa 
vourite Chief, and he therefore returned a 
few days fince to Port-av-Prince, nioitified 

nd confounded by his failure. 

“ ‘The general opinien prevalent among 
we'!l-informed men here is, that Petron wii 
in the end become the victim cf Rigaud’s 
fu; erior talent at intrigue, and of his own 
want of firmnefs, and want of inbumamry, 
without which his dubjeéts the Blacks are 
not to be governed in the prefent turbulent 
flate of offairs, Petion is ful'y competedc 
to fight his enemy in the field, but he rs 
incompetent to meet his adverfary m the 
tactics of the Cabinet. Of al! the candulates 
for power, Petion is by far the moft efirms- 
ble, and were the natives capabie of appre 
ciating their proper and prominent intereRs, 
they would not fuffer theite!ves to be the 
{pared by the arts of a cefigning advencurer. 

A letter from St Arn's, Jamaica, of the 
7th May, fays:-—* It flerted thet a 
tleman in the neighbourhood of the lake at 
the Rio-Ho, found on its bank a nelt of 
which, fron their uncouth appearance, he 
teok to be thofe of fome frange water 
fowl, and carried them home and placed 
them under a duck, when in [4 days ume, 
there come forth a broed of fixteen yours 
alhgarors, which immediately of 
fpeed to the lake, accompamed by 5 
foiter-mothber, who attends on ite borders 
for them, as if they were of her ow? Ipe- 
cies,” 


INDIA. 
Madras, March 
“ The troops that went from India, te 
an j 
the attack ef the Me of France, have}! fk “a 
turned, and another expedition is about 


fail againit the Dutch fettiement of 
There are now encamped at the Raceite 
Gath 
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four fquadrons of his Majetty’s 22 
wraroors, two fquadrons of horfe, and a 
porty of artillery. From Goa, his Ma- 
veliy's 78th regiment goes, and a very large 
torce proceed from Bengal. Sir Samuel 
Achmuty commands the whole, and Ge- 
pera: W eatherall fecond im command. Lord 
Mino, it wfaid, means to accompany them, 
vod te be prefent at the capture, after which 
he wil endeavour to get the Spaniards at 
Malla to receive a Brith garrnifon, and 
then go to the Mauritins, from whence he 
will fend Governor Farquhar to Java, and 
finally go to England." 
“ Madras, March 16. 

* We are informed, that General Daen- 
dels has at length clofed an ob(tinate and de- 
ftrucive war againft the Bantamars, in 
which the French General had trinmphed 
over all oppotition on the part ef the brave, 
hur uvtutored foldiers of Bantam. ‘The dil- 
ferent forts, flockades, and all the defences 
of che Javanefe were ftormed, and carned 
by the bayonet. ‘his fuccefs, however, was 
dearly purchafed 5 and itis Rated, that from 
1500 to 2000 of the fine troops in the 
fervice cf Daencels, had been killed an the 
Jatter part of the operations ayaintt the Ban- 
who had for fome tame fuccefsiully 
op poled every effort to iubdue them. ‘The 
patence of Daendels being exhaufted by the 
repeated defeat of his treops, he affembled 
anarmy of 9000 men, including Europeans, 
the Bouggefe, who are his favourite 
native troops. Placing bimfelf at the head 
ef this army, he marched in perfon againtk 
the Bantamars, who were joined in this 
emergency by the Lampoun men, an encer- 
race, imhabiting a diftrict on the 
weitern parts of Java, ‘The defence by the 
ales was ebflinate and bloody; bur, after 
various confhets, difcipline, and fuperior ap- 
poncment, finally decided the ftruggle in 
lavourof Daendels.”’ 

The expedition proje@ed by Daendels 

tor the recapture of Amboyna, had not been 
hud afide, though it had neceffarily been 
pottponed by the rebellion, as it is termed, 
ofthe Rantamars. As foon at the General 
returns to the new capital, the preparations 
Jor the expullion of the bnylith liom the 
Moluceas were, it 18 faid, to be rejumed. 
“ The Gallo-Batavian government of 
have lately peffed a number of regula- 
tions, calculated to extend and improve the 
commerce of the ifland.”” 

* Bombay, March 9. 

General Daendels, Governor of Bata- 
via, has caufed a poft road to be made 
the louthern to the northern extremity 
~ Java, In the progrefs of thie work, he 
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difcovered immenfe forefis of teak in the 
interior. He has prohibited the exportation 
of this timber, and has fent to Furope for 
workmen to build {hips of war, and mer- 
chantmen of large dimentions.” 

Accounts from India have been received 
to the 20th March. A throng fentation 
has been excited among the military at 
Calcutta, im confequence of an maovauion 
materialiy affecting the of the 
Company's officers. By a presious regula- 
tion of the native troops, a light company 
had beep tublttuced for one of the two gre- 
nadier compaues which ongmally formed 
the flank of each regiment. General Hewit 
has lately thought fic to withdraw thefe 
light companies from the regiments, and 
form. them into battalions, giving the com- 
mand to oflicersin the King’s fervice. “The 
fuavity of manners of the yenthemen filling 
thefe appointinents has iortunacely prevent- 
ed the bad confequences which had been 
apprehended from the jeaiouly and fufpicion 
ot the fepoys, wha teeemed at firft to fear 
that fome interference was imtended with 
regard to their caft. 

The Jatt accounts from India reprefent 
Holkar as labouring under mental derauge- 
ment: his capital was ina deplorable flate 
from the rapacity of his courners; his trea- 
fury exhaufled; and his army yreatly re- 
duced by defertions. In order to pacify the 
military, whofe pay was in arr-ars, fome of 
his relations had raided morey by mort- 
gagiig their jap hires on the froutiers, 

Serious tumuits lately took place at Be- 
nares, on accetat of new duties levied 
upon the inhabitants, which was followed 
by affaflinaticn of the tax-gatherers; tran- 
quilliry way only reftored by the timely ar- 
rival of a Getahiment of the G7th regiment, 
when the principal ringleaders were appre- 
heuded. 

Upwards of 100 perfons, including feveral 
boatmen, fakeers, and fepoys, were {wept 
away in December laft, by an overflow of 
the rivers in the neighbourhcod of Futtyg- 
hur and Hinducar’ ‘The crops in the low 
countries were naturally injured by this ine 
undation, which had obliged the natives to 
feek fheiter in the his, and many tubfe- 
queutly persthed through want. 


A very fingular rencontre occurred a few 
evenings ayo, which deferves to be made 
public, as it thews the enterprize and lero 
city of the tiger, in a field of aciion that 
hitherto has been thought fecure from iis 
attack :—Ihe crew of the Kedgeree dawk 
boat, while at anchor near Saugor, in 
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fathoms, were alarmed by the noife of a 
tiger, {wimming towards them. He ap- 
proached the boat, and having got fo near 
as to reach it with his claws, attempted to 
get on board, from which he was prevented 
more by the height of the gunwale above 
the water, than by any oppofition from the 
crew. who were too much alarmed to exert 
themfelves with effect. ‘lhe uger continued, 
according to the report of the boat's crew, 
upwards of forty minutes (two ghurries) a- 
lougfide, frequently renewing his attempts 
to climb on beard. The marks of his claws 


remain diftin@ly vifible on the planks above 


the copper.— (Madras Gazetic, March 17.) 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
EARTHQUAKE, 


FXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A LADY 
“AT CAPE TOWN, DATED JUNE THE STH. 


“ t broke off very abruptly while writing 
to you yeiterday, in confequence of the 
¢readful alarm occafioned by an earthquake. 
My little girl was in bed when we firft felt 
cic thock, which was about noon; I 
caught her inftantly up, and ran into the 
firect, followed by my fervants; I found 
there affembled almoft all the inhabitants 
of the Cape Towns and a greater {cene of 
confufion and wretchednefs, it is {carcely 
polibie to witnefs—people wringing their 
funds, {creaming with agony over the ex- 
pected fate of their houfes and property. 
Niy hufband was at his office at this time, 
writing at an heavy table—he tried in vain 
ro keep himfelf steady—the table was quite 
roved about the room. Happily, although 
soit of the houfes fuffered tome degree of 
myury, only one hfe was loft, and that was 
e@.uted by ‘the falling of a chimney upon a 
woman's head.—In one part of the town, 
the ground was cracked upwards of fifty 
feet. We felt another fhock in the evening, 
but by no means fo fevere, and another next 
morning {till lefs fo” 

It is remarkable, that on the th of June, 
in the morning, the fea was fo agitated on 
the coatt, at Plymouth, that it rofe and fell 
very much in a moft rapid fucceflion feveral 
times; and it is not by any means impro- 
bable, that it miyht be owing to the earth- 
quake at the Cape, which was frit felt on 
the precedimg day at noon. 


SABRINA ISLAND. 


Pxtract of a letter from a Gentleman on 
board his Majefty’s Ship Agincourt, da- 
ted River Tagus, Auguit 4. 1811, 

His Majetty’s floop Sabrina arrived 

Sere lately trom a cruiie off the Weftern 
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Ifles of Azores, and brought us the follow. 
ing account. On the 16th June, they ob. 
ferved two columns of white fmoke arisin 

from the fea, off the weft end the Iland of 
St Michael's, which, for fome time, they 
fuppofed to be an engagement, and made 
all tail towards it ; but were prevented, by 
the wind dying away. The {moke contin. 
ed to afcend with fometimes large flames 
of fire, and they then concluded that it wasa 
volcano, Next day, they were clofe in 
with the ifland of St Michael’s, and found 
the volcano fituated about two miles weft 
of that ifland, and ftill raging in the moft 
awful manner. They learnt from the Bri- 
tifh Contful at St Michael’s, that fmoke was 
&rft obferved arifing from that place on the 
14th of June ; previous to which, there had 
been feveral very fevere fhocks of an earth- 
quake felt at St Michael’s, fo that the de- 
{truction of the whole ifland was much 
feared; but they ceafed as foon as the vol 
cane broke owt. On the 18th, the Sabrina 
went as near the volcano as fhe could with 
fafety, and found it ftill raging with una- 
bated violence, throwing up from under 
water Jarge itones, cinders, ashes, &c. ac- 
companied with feveral fevere fhocks. A- 
bout noon on the fame day, they obferved 
the mouth of the crater juft fhowing itlelf 
above the furface of the fea, where there 
were formerly 40 fathoms or 240 feet of 
water. They chriftened it “ Sabrina 
Ifland.” At three p. m. fame day, it was 
about SO feet above the durface of the wa- 
ter, and about a jurlong in length, On the 
19th, they were within five or fix miles of 
the volcano, and found it about 50 feet in 
height, and two-thirds of a mile in length; 
ftill raging as before, and throwing up large 
quantities of ftones, fome of which fella 
mile diftance from the volcano. ‘The fmoke 
drew up feveral water-{pouts, which fpread- 
ing in the air, fell in a heavy rain, accom 
panied with vaft quantities of fine black 
tand, which completely covered the Sabri- 
na’s decks at the diftance of three or four 
miles from the volcano. On the 20th, they 
went on a cruize, Jeaving the volcano about 
150 feet high, anda mile in length, full 
raging as formerly, and continuing 
creafe in fize. On the 4th of July, they 
again vifited the volcano, and found it per- 
fedtly quiet. ‘They went on fhore on 53- 
brina idland (as it is now called), and found 
it very fteep; its height not lefs than from 
200 to 300 feet. It was with difficulty 
they were able to reach the top of the 
ifland ; which they at laft effected, ina quar 
ter where there was a gentle declivity ; 
the ground, or rather the afhes, compe, 
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ef fulphureous matter, drofs of iron, &c. 
was fo very hot for their feet, that they 
were obliged foon to return. ‘They, how- 
ever, took poffeffion of the ifland, in the 
name of his Britannic Mejefty, and left an 
Englith Union-jack fiying on it. ‘Phe cir- 
cumference is now frem two to three miles. 
In the middle is a large bafin full of boiling- 
bot water, from which a ftream runs into 
the fea; and at the diftance of 50 yards 
from the ifland, the water, although 30 
fathoms deep, is too hot for ane to hold his 
hand in. In fhort, the whole ifland is but 
acrater; the cliff on the outfide appearing 
as walls, as fteep within as they are with- 
out. ‘The bafin of boiling water is the 
mouth, from which the fmeke, &c. iifuedg. 
When the Sabrina left it, feveral parts of 
the cliff continued to fmoke a little ; and it 
was their opinion that it would foon break 
out again.” 
TRISTAN-D’ACUNHA. 
A NEW KING. 

The following communication was hand- 
ed us by a gentleman who is witness to the 
facts therein ftated, and who chinks, not- 
withftanding the appearance of eccentricity 
which the narrative gives, that Mr Lam- 
vere and affaciates will found an important 
and highly valuable fettlement.—Phi. 
True American, 

(copy.) 

Know all men, by these prefents, that I, 
Jonathan Lambert, Jate of Salem, in the 
state of Maffachufetts, United States of 
America, mariner, and citizen thereof, 
have, this 4th day of February, in the year 
of our Lord 1811, taken abfolute poffeiiion 
of the iflands of Triftan de*Cunha, fo cal- 
led, viz. The Great Ifland and the other 
two, known by the names of Inacceffible 
and Nightingale Ilands, folely for mryfelf 
and my heirs for ever ; with the right of 
conveying the whole, or any part thereof, 
to one or more perfons, by deed of fale, 
free gift, or otherwife, as I, or they (my 
hes) may hereafter think fitting or pro- 
per. 

And as no European, or other power 
Whatever, has hitherto publicly claimed 
the faid iflands, by right of discovery, or 
act of pofleffion, therefore, be it known to 
ail nations, tongues, and languages, that 
from and ever alter the date of this public 
wrument, [ conftitute my individual felf 
the fole proprietor of the above mentioned 
lands, grounding my right and claim on 
the rational and fure principles of abfulute 
cupagcy, and, as fuch, holding and 
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fefling all the rights, titles, and immunities, 
properly belonging to proprietors by the 
ulage of nations. 

In confequence of this right and title by 
me thus aflumed aad eftablithed, I do fur- 
ther declare, chat the faid iflands fhall, for 
the future, be denominated the I[fands of 
Refrethment, the Great bearing that 
name in particular, and the landing place 
from the north fide, a little to the eatt of the 
Cafcade, to be called Reception, and which 
fhadl be the place of my relidence. ‘he ifle, 
formerly called Inacceflible, thall henceforth 
be called Pinrard ffland, and that known by 
the name of Nightingule Ife, thall now be 
called Love] Ifland. 

And 1 do further declare. that the caufe 
of the faid a& fet forth in this inftrument, 
originated in the desire and determination 
of ‘preparing for myfelf and family a home 
where I can enjoy life without the embar- 
raflments which have hitherto conftantly at- 
tended me, and procure for us an intereft 
and property, by means of which a compe- 
tence may be ever fecured, and remain, if 
poflible, far beyond the reach of CHiCANERY 
and ordinary misfortune. 

For the above purpofe, [ intend paying 
the ftricteft attention to hufbandry, prefum- 
ing, when it is known in the world that re- 
fre{hments may be obtained at my refidence, 
all veffels of whatever defcription, and he- 
Jonging to whatever nation, will vifit me for 
that purpofe, and, by a fair and open trathe, 
fupply themfeives with thofe articles of 
which they may be in need—And I do 
hereby invite all thofe who may want re- 
frefiments to come to Recepiion, where, by 
lay‘ng oppofite the Cafcade, they will be 
immediately vilited by a boat from the 
fhore, and f{peedily fupplied with fuch things 
as the iflands may produce, at a reafonable 

rice. 

And be it further known, that by virtue 
of the aforefaid right and authority, above- 
mentioned, | have adopted a flag * which 
fhall for ever be the known and acknow- 
ledged Standard Flag of thete lands, And 
that a white fag fall be known and con- 
fidered asthe coumon flag for any vetlel 
or weffels, in the merchant fervice, which 


* This Hag is formed of tive diatnonds, 
tranfveriely from corner to corner, and four 
half diarnonds, placed on the centre of the 
top, bettom and both fides. ‘The two up- 
per and lower diamonds, are blue next the 
ftaff or halliard, and red on the uttermott 
fide; the centre white; the four half cie- 
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may now, or hereafter, belong to any in- 
ebirant of thefe iflands. 

And, laity, be it known, that I hold 
mytelf and my peeple, in the courfe of our 
traffic aud intercourfe with any other 
peopie, to be bound by the principles of 
hofpraliry and good fellowfhip, and the 
laws of nations (if any there are), as efta- 
blithed by the beft writers on that fubjeet, 
and by no other laws wharever, until time 
may produce particular contra@s or en- 
gagements. J. LAMBERT, 

Witnefs to this fignature, 
AnpDRew MILLET. 

Nore.—Captain Lovell oblerves, that 
having lefe the aboveementioned Jonathan 
Lambert, accompanied by two perfons 
from Rio de Janeiro, on ‘Iriftan de Cunha 
about the firlt of January, he pro- 
ceeded on his return to the ifland, after the 
{pace of 34 days, Mr Lambert had cleared 
ebout 50 acres of land, and planted various 
kinds of feed, fome of which, as well as the 
coffee-tree and fugar-cane, were furnifhed 
him by the American Minifter at Rio de 
Janeiro. ‘The above feeds had iprung up, 
and looked very promifing. 

iMlands lie in S. lat. 87 deg. W. 
jong. 12 deg. They were fir difcovered 
by the Portuguefe, from whom they re- 
ceived their name. They were next ex- 
plored by the Dutch, and in September, 
L367, by the French, who cittinguithed 
the doutherrmoft or imulleit as Rofliynol, or 
Nightingale Mle, and the wetlernmott as 
Inacceffible Ile. ‘They have been fince 
frequently wifited by Britifh veffels, on 
their cruize to India. 

When near thefe iflands, fea-weed is ge- 
netally obferved floating on the water; 
and patches of it fometimes extend to a 
very confiderable difance.—Inaccefiible Ile 
is about nine miles in circuit, and difcern- 
ible 16 leagues. Nightingale is feven or 
eight miles round, and may be juft feen from 
the deck of a large thip 13 leagues —Trif- 
tan d Acunha, proper, is of a f{quare form, 
five or fix miles on extent, and as many in 
circumference, ‘This illand ferves as a ped- 
eitai to a high mountain, whofe fummit is 
generally covered with tnow when the fun 
as in the northern hemifphere. Some ob- 
fjervers have eitimated the height of the 
mountain at 11.000 feet, which is fome- 
what exceflive; but it certainly cannot be 
jefs than SOOO, as it can be feen near 100 
mules; when obferved in June, 1792, then 
dittant 27 leagues, it had a fingular and 
beautiful appearance from the fnow enve- 
ioping its fuummat. On the north fide, this 
land rifes perpendicular trom the fea, 
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hardly lefs than 1003 feet ; t bas thes a 
gentle acclivity to the bafe of the peaked 
mountain, which rifes majeltically over the 


table land. There are trees of a Moderate 
fize growing on abrupt ridges towards the 
central mountains, the branches fpreasing, 
and hang‘ng low ; they burn well. Phen 
of water. Abundance of wild celery, wil. 
partley, and jorrel are found. Secls are 
humerus, and there are a few wild goats 
and hogs. ‘he interior much refem)le: 
the illand of St Helena. 

I: appears, that King Jonathan is not the 
firtt eccupant: for Caprain J. Patten, 
the Iaduftry, of Philadelphia, with 
part af its crew, remaimed on the man 
iland from Auguft 1790, to April 1791, 
and precured 5600 feal ikins > he foys they 
could have loaded the flip with oi) iv three 
Weeks. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The town of Cadiz appears to be the 
feene of continual diffention between the 
Spaniards and their allies, and fo many pud- 
lications have of late appedred hottile to the 
Britifh, that Mr Wellefley has at length 
thought it necefflary to prefent a remote 
{trance on the fubject to the Regency a 
Cadiz, who in their anfwer Ccilavow thetic 
publications, From aii the accounts wi 
have reccived, however, it feems fullicient- 
Jy clear that there is no rea! cordiulity be- 
tween the Britith and the Spaniards. The 
Cortes feem to be austed by litle doubts 
and jealoufies; and it appears that they 
have refufed to give their fanction to #7 
direct intercourfe berweén Britain and their 
South American colonies. 

The following is the correfpondence we 
have above alluded to :— 


Note tranfmitred by the Ton. Henry 
Wellefley, the Englith Manitters to 
Don Euzebio de Bardaxi y Azara, Hutt 
Secretary of State. 


“ Molt Excellent Sir, 

T have hitherto abttained from calung 
the attention of the Spanih Government t 
the rumours and writings which have for 
{ome tine been circulated in Cadiz, in the 
belief that my forbearance and mod ration 
might difarm thofe who bave endeavoure® 
to weaken the bonds of friendfhip ane 
fidence which fo happily, and with io 
advantages to the caule, have hitherto tu ? 
fitted between Great Britain and 
But the papers that have been publifhed, a6 


well as the reports that have been c:ret yh . 
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e3; have at length heaome fo injurious to 
the Britith good name and charaéter, and 
jo adapted to promote the interefts of the 
enemy, and fow diffentions between the al- 
ied nations, that I thould be wanting to 
the duvies of my charge, and to all the fen- 
timents of an Enghfhman, anxious tor the 
happy iffue ef this glorious and interefting 
caute, if L could look with indiference on 
the eniaft and unfounded calumnies which 
are daily accumulated againit my country. 
“Yo give a fpeciinen of the terms in 
which thefe affertions are conveyed, and 
which originate, as it appears to me, from 
a certain clafs of perfons, f think it will 
be juffiienr to requeft your Excellency to 
read the fubjoined paper, in which are im- 
puted to my Sovereign, to his Government, 
and co the Britifh nation, intentions defti- 
tute of honour, of juitice, and of good 
furh, and entirely fubverfive of all the 
principles with which Great Britain has 
come forward to aid the caufe of the Span- 
vhnanon. But the complaints and impu- 
tations contained in this paper relative to 
the condu@t of Great Britain, the rumours 


‘noticed an the month of March laft are 


again revived, that the Spanith provinces 
bordering on Portugal, were placed under 
the nulitary command of Lord Wellington ; 
thar the Spanifh army was to be placed 
under Englifh Officers, and, in a word, 
withdrawn froin tubordination to the Spa- 
muitary authorities, in order to form 
moarmy truly Britith. ‘Io the Britith Goe 
vernment as alfo ateributed the defign of 
ending to Cadiz a reinforcement of troops 
tuthciene to take pofletiion of this city and 
iiand, and retain it in the name pof- 
ievion of his Britannic Majetty, 

* Confidering the facrifices which Great 
Britain has made to the fupport of the Spa- 
caufe—confidering her repeated declae 
rations of the conduct which the has re- 
‘olved to obferve with refpect to the Spa- 
ith colonies, fome of which have been 
publithed in the Gazette of the Regency ; 
coniivering the decilive proof which fhe 
vas jult given of her difinterefled views by 
v.ciing her mediation betweea Spain and 
‘Se colonies whieh have refufed to acknow- 
\dge the authority of the mother country, 
| ought to be far trom being under the ne-. 
hty to refure charges fuch as thefe con- 
‘aned in this paper. In fa@, it was ne- 
cellary that we fhould find ourfeives in a 
fituation fo critical as that in which we are 
reduced to the narrow limits of this place, 
‘ae lalwation of which depends on harmony 
good underftanding, to indifpenfible at 
umes, but efpecially ag this gritical mo- 


ment, to confent to fuffee the humiliation 
of vindicating the honour of my country, 
attacked as it has been by publications, the 
malytuant tendency of which are fuflicient- 
ly apparent. Defirous, however, to pre- 
ferve, withone the leaft alteration, the ten- 
timents of mutual refpect and efleem with 
which the two nations are mutually ant- 
mated, I confider myielf as under an obli- 
gation to deny, in the moft pofitive and fo- 
Jemn manner, in the name of his Brirannic 
Majeity, that of his Government, and that 
of the Britith nation, all imputation of 
views of agrandizement, or territorial ac- 
quifition, ether in Europe or America, at 
the expence of the Spamfh nation—With 
the fame pofitivenc’s | deny that there 1s 
any foundation for the interpretation yiven 
to the notes which I prefented in March 
latt, fuggefting that the Spamith provinces 
on the borders of Portugal fhould be placed 
under the temporary authority of Lord 
Wellington, as by this no more was intend 
ed than to authorize him to derive from 
them the military fupplies which they were 
capable of furnifhing. |i like manner fo- 
lemnly affirm, that neither my Sovereign 
nor his Goverament had any intention to 
render themfelves matters of Cadiz, and 
that if any reinforcements were fent to this 
city, it was folely and exclufively m order 
to contribute to the defence of this amport- 
ant pofition, and preferve it to the Crown 
of Spain. 

“ Laftly, repeat, what on many occa- 
fions I have declared to your Excellency, 
that Great Britain, in taking part m this 
conteft, had no other view than to afitt 
the glorious efforts of the Spanith nation to 
recover its liberty and independence ; and 
that fhe perfevered in it without any idea 
of her own agrandizement, or any exclufive 
advantage which fhe might derive from the 
unfortunate circumttances to which the 
Spanish nation bas been reduced, bur folely 
to contribute to the expuliton of the enemy, 
and the re-ettabhitkment of the integrity 
and independence of the Spantth monarchy. 

“ In conclufion, moft Excellent Sir, I 
earneftly intreat your Excellency will be 
pleafed to prefent, with the leatt poflihle 
delay, this note to the Council of Regency ; 
and I think myfelf obliged to demand from 
the Spamfh Government, that all proper 
publicity may be given to it, in order to 
prevent the ferious confeguences which 
muft inevitably refult, fhould the Spanifl 
nation once concerve the intentions of the 
Englifh nation to be fuch as the injurcous 
fufprcions, which the rumours and wrinngs 
circulated through this city, are calcwlated to 
inf{pire. ‘* have 
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ANSWER. 


Sirwe Without lofs of time, J prefent- 
ed to the council of Regenoy the note 
which your Excellency was plealed to trany 
fmit to meon the Sth inftant, as well asa 
copy of the paper lately printed and pub- 
Iifhed in this city. His Exeellency, fully 
yoprefied with what yeur Hxcellency has 
becn pleased to ftate concerning the malhi- 
cious rumours whieh have been fer feme 
time fo induftrioufly circulated in these 
parts, has ordered me, above all things to 
declare, that, believing himfelf as much 
mterefted as your Excellency, in diferedit- 
tng reports and writings which can in the 
leait degree offend the refpe& and devotion 
due to his Britannic Majeity, his Govern- 
ment, and the Englifh natien, will moft 
willingly haften to publish the note of 
your Excellency, with this reply, well per- 
fuaded that their publicstion cannot fail to 
undeceive the incautious, who have allowed 
themielves to be feduced by people who 
intend to deftroy the friendihip and amity 
which happilv, and without the leaf in- 
terruption, fubfifts between the two allied 
nations, and without which neither union 
nor concord can fubfift between their re- 
{pective Governments. 

“In regard to the imputations to which 
your Excellency refers.in your note, con- 
fidering them as injurieus to the augut fo- 
vereienty as to the Government of the 
Britifh nation, they cannot certainly be at- 
tributed to the generality of the inhabitants 
of Cadiz, of this bulwark of Spanith inde- 
pendence, much less to the nation in gen- 
eral, who has given fo many proofs of its 
gratrude for the generous afiftance of 
Great Britain. They can, thercfere, have 
their origin only in the imagination of 
fome individuals who, influenced by the 
enemy. or carried away by the defire of 
being fingular in their epinions and writ- 
ings, afpire at an ephemeral celebrity, to 
which they facrifice the moft facred inter- 
efts of their country, which they do not 
know, or prefer to their own. 

“ Fortunately the number of perfons en- 
faged in introducing miftruft between the 
two allied nations, 1s very limited, and fo 
very inferior to those who properly appre- 
ciate the generous efforts of Great Britain 
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“ T have the honeur te reiterate to your 
Excelency the affurances of my diftinguith- 
ed confideration. 

(Signed) 
* To his Bxcellency Senor Don Euzebis 
Bardaxi and Azara.” 


in the present conteft, that they can nevey 
obtain the end which they have propoled 
but rather, on the contrary, the artifice 
employed by the enemy to sow difcord 
being once known, as wel] as the inftru- 
ments made use of, both wil] be included 
in the execrgtion of all good Spaniards, 
who, without difpute, conftitutes the grea- 
ter part of thofe who compofe this vat 
monarehy. 

“ Nething proves fo much what J have 
ftated as the injurious fufpicions which ac- 
company the reports and rumours {pread, 
re(pecting the pretended occupation of 
Cadiz by the troops of his Britannic Me- 
jefty, to which the French have contribut~ 
ed from the firft day they presented them- 
felves before this place.” 

‘The anfwer, which we mutt here break off, 
concludes with a ful! assurance, that the 
Spanifh nation have the molt perfect con- 
fidence in the Englifh Government, and en- 
tertains the deepeft gratitude for its afliftance 


What augurs ftill worfe for this unhap- 
py country, which has fo long been the 
fcene of desolation and bloodihed, is the 
want of unanimity among themfelves, and 
the total diftruft which feems to preva 
between the Government and the people, 
who have at laft expreffed their difcontents 
in epen murmurs, and acculations againf 
their rulers. The following is a copy of a 
placard whieh was recently pofted in the 
principal ftreets of Cadiz :— 

“ Spaniards, look to yourfelves. Let 
every man confult his own intere!! anc 
fafety, for there is none will do it befidet 
It istrue you have a Government, or fa 
ther a body of men calling themfelves 4 
Regency, and what has been termed a Ge 
neral Cortes of the kingdom. But they 
art corrupt and inactive, and they care not 
for Spain as long as they can preferve 
themfelves. Ovr troops are fent away “p- 
on diftant expeditions wher. they are walt 
ed at home, left they fhould take vengeance 
on thofe who are at the head of affairs. If we 
with to be free, we mult take our liberty 
into our own hands, and we mvft not fuller 
ourfelves to be blinded by hypocritical pa 
triots. Look Tro YOURSELVES: of 
Notwithftanding the dituffedted ftate 
the people of Cadiz towards the — 
government, the Cortes, on the Sth Augus’, 
pailed a decree which contains pomp 
and falutary provifions, equally eflentia to 
the general profperity of the community, 
advantageous to the rights and liberties © 
the people. | 

The Seigniories are abolif- 
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ei, and merged in the authority of the 
Crown. All magiftrates and other function- 
aries are placed on the fame footing as to 
appointment with those in the townthips of 
Royal jurifdi@tion. All fuch appointments, 
otherwife than in places of Royal jurifdie 
tion, are fuppreifed from the date ef the de- 
cree. All exclulive rights of chafe, filhing, 
ovens, mills, water-courfes, forefts, &c. are 
abolifhed, and the free ufe of thefe rights is 
to remain to the people; where the exclu- 
five rights have been purchafed, the nation 
isto indemnify the purchafer, whe is to 
have three per cent. intereft till the money 
be paid; and, “ henceforward no one can 
call himieif Lord of Vaffals, exercife juri- 
diGion, appoint Judges, or etercife any of 
the claims and privileges cornprehended in 
the decree: two of its previous provilions 
having totally abolifhed the relation of Lord 
and Vaffal, and converted all contracts and 
agreements between them for rents, dues, 
&c. into contracts, as between one indivi- 
dual and another.” 

The Cortes have alfo iffued a decree by 
which the Spaniards poffeifing the neceffary 
qualifications are to be admitted into mili- 
tary and naval fchools, and as cadets in the 
army. This privilege was formerly polleis- 
ed exclufively by the nobility of Spain 

The Spanifh papers contain an account ef 
an action having been fought on the Jith 
Avguft in the neighbouthood of Baza, in 
the province of Granada, between a Spanifh 
ermy, under General Freyre and 8000 
French commanded by Marfhal Soult, if 
which the former had been defeated; but 
had afterwards retreated in good or ler to 
Murcia. “The Spaniards throw the blame 
of this defeat on General Quadta, who had 
neglected to occupy with the cave'ry a poft 
allotted to him; and fome of the 
papers do not feruple to afliyn treacherous 
motives to General Quadra’s condua. 

_ The Rrong fortrefs of Figueras in Catae 
.onia has again fallen into the hands of the 
French under Suchet, after enduring fer a 
period of four months a blockade, which 
was fo ftri& as to cut off the yarrifon from 
all communication with the furreunding 
country. Reduced in this mafiner to fubiilt 
on their own tock of provifions, thofe who 
were within the walis foon experienced the 
horrors of famine; and, to complete theit 
misfortune, theit counfels were treacherous- 
'y betrayed by an aid-de-camp of the com- 
manger, who deferted on the of Augutt, 
and infermed the enemy of the extreme 
diftreis of the garrifon, and of a refelution 
that had been adopted of forcing a paffage, 
‘tthe point ef the hayonet, through the 
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lines of the blockading army. For this de- 
{perate attempt, aceordingly, the 
was completely prepared; and when the 
garriden, to the amount ef 8500 men, made 
a genetal tortie on the night of the loth, 
they were received with fo dreadful a fire 
ef muiketry and artillery, that they were 
forced ty retreat with the lofs of 400 men, 
and were BGhally ebliped te iurrender at dif- 
efetion. 

Vhe guerilla parties threughout Spain 
are till reprefented as very aétive, and ex- 
tremely formidabie to the French, againtt 
whem they keep up a conftant and harail- 
ing warfare. A late Corunna paper gives 
an account of toine of thefe troops, unde 
Portier, one of them moft zealous leaders, 
having durprifed and captured the ireuch 
garrifon of Santader. This explo’ is de- 
feribed as exhibiting a confidreable degree 
of skill and enterprife. 

That fatal diiorder, the yellow fever, 
which made fuch ravages laft year mw Car- 
thagena, we are forry to learn, has again 
wifited that place, and, it as faid, has raped 
with greit vioience in a particular dittrict. 
The gates of Carthagena have been fhut, to 
prevent the infeftion from {preading ; and 
every neceflary precaution has been taken 
at Grbraltar te exclude the calamity. 


From its cantonments in the Alentejo, 
the army under Lord Wellington marched 
about the beginning of Augult towards the 
nofth of Portugal, and took up a frefh pofi- 
tion, neatly on the ground it eccupied pre- 
views to the battle of Fuentes @Onore.— 
‘The lait accounts are dated the Y8th 
gu, at which period the head-quarters 
were at Fuentes de Ginakie, and the allied 
army was clofely blockading Ciudad Rodri- 
ge. Phe long inactivity of che ts {tute 
ed to have been occaboned by the extreme 
heat of the weather; and ewing to thes 
caule allo, there had been fume increafe in 
the number of fick; but not fuch is to oc- 
cafion any ferious uneafinels. Depots had 
been formed at Celorico, Pinhel, and G 
da; and more than 100 pieces of cannon 
had been fent up the Douro, in cule it 
fhould be thought prudent to lay fleye to 
Ciudad Ro irigeo. It was thoughe, however, 
that Marment would endeavour to rae 
the blockade of that fortreds, as he had been 
concentrauhy his troops; and a divilion, 
confifting of the garrifous in the north of 
Spain, who had been relieved by frei con- 
{cripts from France, had advauced to Vaila- 
doiid and Rio Seco, in order to lum. 
la the event of this attrrmet being made, st 
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is probable that a cecifive battle will be 
fought between the two armies. 

From the foliowing article, it appears 
that Badajos is again to be invefted :— 

Lifbon, Auguit 31. 

“ The 6th divifion of the army, that is, 
the lith foot, If bettalion, 52d foot, 2d 
battalion, 61ft foot, iit battalion, 2d and 
Sith regiments of foot, have invefted Ba- 
cajos. The battering train from Oporto 
has doubtlefs arrived ere pow. A very con- 
fiderable number of guns have been alfo 
up from this place.” 


FRANCE, 


A French gentleman, lately arrived from 
Paris, gives the following important infor- 
mation on the flate of the forces of Napo- 
jeon, 

1, All the fugitive cunferipts are every- 
where purfued, which, added to t% regu- 
Jar levies this year, wall conttitute an accef- 
tion of 400,000 men. 

2. An immmenfe tupply of provifions. and 
other neceiuries, has been fent to the feve- 
ral fations on the great military road to 
Spain through Les Landejo; and 15 regi- 
snents have been ordered immediately to 
commence their march in that direGion, 
each of them compofed of four battalions 
of 1200 men. 

S. Vhe total force in the pay of Bona. 
“parte is eflimated at 1,500,000 men, com- 
prehending his whole numerical tirength, 
from the Villula, and the eaftern fhores of 
the Adriatic, to the confines of Portugal. 

it has been faid that the pay of the French 
troops in the Peninfula is not regular. This 
acknowledged; and it is aiferted that 
their arrears ure not to be difcharged until 
their return to France—This procraftinae 
tion will be a great faving to the French 
coffers, as, computing the feture from the 
pett, three fourths deRined to that fervice 
penth im the conilict. 


A decree has been iffued hy Benapartes 
refpecting the naturalifing of Frenchmen in 
foreign countries, Which provides, that no 
ep of this kind can be taken without his 
content; and that ro Frenchman, even ale 
though permitted to enter into the fervice 
ef any foreign power, dhall, in any cafe, 
bear arms again France; neither can they 
ever be accredited at the French court in 
any public capacity by a foreign power, 


it as faid, that Bonaparte’s grand plan. on 
which he depended for a fupply of lugar, 
has been totaliy abandoned.—It was found 
that the extract trom the beet-rovt cid not 


Historical Affairs. 


anfwer the purpofe, on feveral arrourts, 
The grape produced a faccharine fubifiatce, 
nearei? in refemblance to fuyar produced 
from the cane; but there was this disadvan. 
tage attending the manufeGure of 
from grapes, that when the juice was hep: 
to a certain feaion of the year, a fermenza. 
tion took place, which fpoiled the whole 
procefs. Indigo has allo failed, but cotton 
has fueceeded, and is fated to be equal in 
quality to the belt article of the kind fiom 
Berbice, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A gallant exploit, atchieved by the Bri. 
tith fguadron off Boulogne, on the 2ut! 
inft. is detailed in the following letter from 
Dover, cated the 22d.—T he action was wit- 
neffed by Bonaparte, who is at prelent on 
a tour along the coatt.— 

“The cause of the firing heard on the 
French coatt, on Friday, was an engoye- 
ment between our fleet, con{iiting of the 
Naiad frigate, three loops of war, and 4 
cutter, in all five fail, and the French flovi! 
la of foven large praams, each nearly as 
long asa frigate, 11 gun-brigs, and other 
fail craft, in all twenty-feven fau!! The 
a&ion commenced pearly at noon; our 
fips having dathed in among them, were 
{con furronnded, but they fought lke En- 
tons, and foon compelled the French Ad- 
miral to itrike. At this time Bonaparte, 
who was viewing the action with Marihai 
Ney, ina barge, at the outfide of the h 
bour, direMed a French Commodore to pro- 
ceed with his praom to the afiiitence ot the 
Admiral. ‘This was complied with, ard 
the French veifel ran along fide with a view 
to board. Cuaptain Carteret, fearing the 
Commodore would ferve him as the Ac- 
miral had done, viz. run away, gave oruels 
to lath the two fhips together, and after a 
fhort engagement the praci firuck. ie 
mounted 12 long brafs 
ring this engagement the French 
and the reft of his fleet mace toward the 
harbour of Boulogne, which fo enraged his 
Imperial Majetty, that he ordered the guts 
of the batteries to be turned upon the ilo 
tila to drive them out to fea again, batt 
had no effect, for, asthe French Comm- 
dore faid, “ their mafter fent them. 
fight men, but they found evils’ 
Naiad had two men killed, and 15 wovhe- 
ed fighily; and it is Jaic, that 
Lieutenant aud two or three Men 4 
on board the Caftilian floop of wert. 
enemy's lofs was immenfe.” 
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of a brilliant atchievement per- 
formed by the Thames frigate, and Cepha- 
lus fooo of — who attacked, under the 
bartes es near} Naples, yrun-boats, arm- 
ed felucea, and 14 merchanemen, the whole 

whom they captured without the lois of 
tingle man, 


The London Gazette of the 10th in- 
itt contains an account of the capture of 
‘le Teazer gun-brig (formerly Britith), 
sad five veilels her convoy, laden with 
tiores, the river Gironde, on the 
Augult. ‘Lhis fervice was performed hy 
the Diana and Semiramis frigates, which 
commanders had to arthaily difguiled, 
that they were mutaken by the enemy for 
i rench veffe!s, who accordingly fent out pilots 
totheir afliftance; the commodore ot the 
{yiadron alio caine on board the Diana toodler 
stervices, and was not undeceived tit he 

id afcended the quarter-deck of that vet- 
tcl (tratagem was not diuicovered tall 
the object of the enterprize was almott ac- 
onplithed ; fo that very little lois was 
tained by the frigates. 


It appears, from the accounts received 


from off Flufhing, that the enemy's force 
there increafes faft, and now amounts to 27 
iul ef the hne, befides five ftout frigates, 
end a. great number of imall craft. Our 
‘leet, Which watches the enemy, lately a- 
manure only to 17 fail, but four more thips 

ive been ordered to join ; and no doudt it 
will | ve farther augmented. 


It is ated that the arrival of Bonaparte 
t Antwerp will be the fignal for the failing 
of the Scheldt fleet; but the reception 
to the Boulogne flotilla by our iqua- 
sron, will probably teach tie Emperor a 
little caution. 


_ the Texel fquadron, confifting of five 
“ups of 74 guns, and a frigate, have lately 
‘hewn d i{pofition to put tofea. A di- 
villon of the Fluthing fguadron, cenfilting 
of three fail of the line, was fent to watch 
*) When, at the very moment that our 
thips had cleared for adtion, they had the 
mortification te fee the enemy tack, and re- 
inte port 


It is perhaps not generally known, that 
* somiderable Britthh fotilia is conitantly 
*Mployed on the Cadiz ftation, in annoy- 
"® the enemy, who poffefs the whole ex- 
‘ut of coalt around the bay, containing a 
Reatuumber of excellent harbours, ‘Ihis 
Nutardous fervice is entrufted to two cap- 
tains, and about thirty lieutenants, fele@ted 


fom the deer, and fent on this employ- 


ment to give them opportunities of ditplay- 
ing their valour, and cf miing to preter. 
rent. Each of thefe officers has under hus 
command a boat armed wath two large guns, 
aiid manned with fortv men, al! volunteers. 
‘This force contitts in this manner of about 
1400 men, headed by two capt arias and 
heutenants, allan che vigour ot yo mth and 
enthufiaim, and eager to diftinguith them- 
feives. Among body of teamen 
thus fent out co feek occafions of danger, 
vying with each other m= deeds 
avd glorving in their contempt of hic, we 
may eafily conceive to what 
cour their pathors muit be kin ted, 
what a fine diplay of martial the « 
mercvencies of fuch defpercte mutt 
occalionally call torch. 
cordingly become an animated dceue Of war- 
like adventure : and, while the praite of 
matchiets iatrepidity is juftly due to chole 
young othcers who are tiamning thenelvcs 
in this perilous tchool, we have Co ja- 
ment that the precautions of the enemy ou 
thore are fuch, as frequency to baile the 
united efforts of valour and fkill, and te 
leave our brave feamen nothing more than 
the barren honour of a matterly retreat. 


of 
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DOMESTIC 


THE KING. 

The bulletins ifued during the month, 
have heen a littl varied in the mode of ex- 
preflion, but have been uniformly to the 
fame effect, viz. that no alteration has taken 
place in the flate of his Majefty’s health. 
By the private acconnts from Windfor, 
however, we learn that the King has been 
more tranquil and compofed for fome weeks 
pait; and that he experiences occafional lu- 
cid mrervals, in which he can recogmze 
thofe about him, and as fufcepible of the 
comlolation of religion. Te affords us much 
gratification allio to fate, that his bodily 
firengh is bur litle impaired, conSdering 
the length of his confinement, and the ad- 
vanced period of life at which he has er- 
rived. 


URIOUS DISCOVERY. 


In July lift, a labouring man, engage? 
in ploughing a field ar Bognor, near Pet- 
worth, Suffex, found the plough obitruded 
by a heavy ttone, when he obtained afirit- 
ance, and removed it. It is of marb!-, 
and beneath is a flight of fteps of the lam: , 
leading to a large arched pafluge, wher 
they difcovered an entire Roman Bath, 
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with teffelated pavement, in perfe pre/er- 
vation. The teilera are about one foot 
below the furface of the earth, inclof- 
ed with foundations of ftone buildings 
forming different compartments, the ex- 
treme border compofed of fmall red bricks, 
about one and one fourth inch fquare ; 
withm this is a circle of various coloured 
ttones, about twoe-tenths to four-tenths of 
an inch fquare ; within the circle are Bac- 
clanahan figures and vafes, many of which 
are perfe@, and moft beautifully coloured 
with the teffer@ and other fymbolical de- 
vices. In the centre of the whole is the 
bath, of an hexagonal form, compofed of 
fone, not commonly found in this county, 
the whole very compact, well made, and 
little injured by time, or the effects of the 
v olence it underwent when filled up. The 
bath is about 194 inches below the furface 
ef she pavement, and two feet five in width, 
with a feat round it, and a metallic pipe in 
the ceutre. The teffelated floor reprefents 
various figures in dancing attitudes, moft 
beautifully wrought. Adjoining the circle 
above defcribed is another, in the centre of 
which appears reprefented Ganymede, the 
beautiful yourh of Phrygia, fon of Troas, 
borne by Jupiter, in the form of an eagle, 
into heaven, while attending his father’s 
flocks on Mount Idas, mott beautifully 
wrought. Ar the diftance of 22 yards from 
the bath is another circle, a {mall part only 
of which is as yet opened, reprefenting a 
dolphin, with the letters T. R. in a triangle; 
parts of the intermediate fpace having been 
opened, the fame perfect teffera are found, 
and indeed appear to extend over a great 
part of the field, forming, at the fame time, 
the mott confiderable and beautiful remains 
of Roman grandeur hitherto difcovered in 
England. Icis fuppofed to be the remains 
ef a Roman palace. A Roman road has 
alfo been difcovered leading through the 
held, and fuppofed to extend much farther; 
but is not at prefent futfered to be explored. 
A gentleman in the vicinity has an ancient 
Ms. which particularly {peaks of this place, 
and many attempts had been made to dif- 
cover it, before it was fo fortunately ac- 
complifhed by accident. In this 
many other cur.ofities are fpoken of, which 
dre expected to be difcovered on a farther 
exploration. A very confiderable fum has 
Seen offered for the field, on a fpeeulation, 
dut refuled. 


Fiistorical Affairs. 


IRELAND. 

The meetings of the Catholics in the git. 
ferent counties in Ireland, continue to be 
held without interruption, and have bees 
countenanced by many Proteftants of rank 
and fortune, fome of whom have taken 
diftinguifhed lead in the proceedings, pnb- 
licly expreffing their determination to lup. 
port the claims of the Catholics, and their 
Gifapprobation of the late edi& of the Irith 
government, which forbids their meeting 
for the election of delegates to the general 
committee, aid declares fuch meetings to 
be illegal. 

The Dublin Eevening Poft, of the 14th, 
contains an account of a tranfa@ion, which, 
we fear will rather tend to widen the 
breach between the Government and the 
Catholics. Mr Lidwill, the Magiftrate 
who diftinguithed himfelf by his oppofition 
to the late proclamation, had, it appears, 
the command ef the Thurles yeomanry, 


who had been of 13 years ftanaing, and 


confifted of two diftina corps of cavalry 
and infantry, compofed of Catholics and 
Proteftants indifcriminately. By a letter 
from Mr Pole, which we fubjoin, this corps 
was required to lodge their arms in the 
Thurles barracks except on field days, 
when they fhould be wanted. In confe- 
quence of this requifition, the whole corps, 
with their Commander, have refigned. 
“Sir, Dublin Cattle, 6th Augutt, 181). 
“Tam direéted by the Lord Lieutenant 
to acquaint you, that in confideration of 
the diftances at which the places of refi- 
dence of moft of the members of the Thur- 
les corps are from each other, and che con- 
fequent infecurity of their arms, it is defits 
ble that the arms and accoutrements of the 
corps fhould be lodged in the barrack of 
the troops quartered in Thurles, except 
when wanting for parade or infpedtion ; 
and Tam to requeft that you will take the 
proper fteps to lodge them accordingly 
“ [ have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your moft obedient humble fervent, 

W. W. Po: 

“ Captain Lidwell, Thurles Yeomanry: 
Ic appears, that the proprietor, printer, 
and publifher of ‘ The Dublin Evenitg 
Herald,’ as well as thofe of ‘ The Free- 
man’s Journal,’ have received notice of cris 
minal informations, ex officio, for publihing 
the Catholic debate and refolutions in Dub- 
lin, on the proclamation enforcing the oe 
vention againgt the Catholic meeting®. 
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the COURT OF JUSTICIARY. The Lord Juflice Clerk then fummed up 
d the the evidence in a mott diftin® and impar- 
frate N the 23d of Auguft, came on before tial manner; alter which the Jury were in« meh. jet 
fition O this Court, the trial of Andrew clofed, who, having deliberated for fome | ae 
pears, Harvey, accufed of fraud and walful impo- time, returned a verdict, unanimoutly find. ty 4) 
anry, fition. The prifoner pleaded not guilty. ing the pannel guilty of che crimes libelled,; 
, and Several witnefles were examined ; and, on upon which his Lordflip pronounced the 
valry the proof being concluded, the Jury were  fentence of the law, ordaining the prifoner 
and addreffed on the part of the Crown by the = to be executed at the weft end of the tol- ober 
letter Solicitor General, and by Mr J. H. Mac- booth of Edinburgh, on the 9:h Odtober is ( 
corps kenzie for the pannel. The whole was next; but he has fince been reipited. 
n the fimmed up by the Lord Juftice Cierk, and On the SOth of Augeft, came on the trial | ¢ 
days, the Jury were immediately incloied (the of Willam Gates, lare foldier m the @! ak 
-onfee Court remaining fitting). Ina fhort time, veteran battalion, accufed of fhootiny Ifa- 
Corps, the Jury returned their verdict, unanimouf- bella Hutchinfon, on the ftreets of Kirk- 
ly finding the pannel guilty. Sentence was wall, on the 27th of February lait. The 
18h}. after wards pronounced, ordaining the pri- pannel picaded not guilty. 
enant foner to be tranfported beyond feas for fe- I: appeared, fiom the evidence adduced vena 
on of ven years. for the Crown, and alfo trom the pannes's ar 
At two o'clock, the Court preceeded to declaration, that he was born at Durung- 
Phur- the trial of William Mitchell, accufed of ton, county of Durham, was by trade a “Tse pet 
cone theft and forgery.—Mitchell, it appeared weaver, and was married, and had three 
lefirae from the evidence, had opened a cheft, mm children; that, about twenry-four years 
of the the houte af Mrs Duncan, foot of the Back ago, he enlittes, and had terved in the Tula é 1 a : 
ick of Stairs, Cowgate, Edinburgh, where he Jod- and Soth regiments of foot; that he hac 
ged, belonging to one John Fergufon, an- been a confiderable Ume abroad, partica- | 
tion ; other lodger, from which he took a filver larly in Egypt, where he was repeatediy ia H 
e the watch, a confiderable fum in bank-notes wounded; that, alout fix years azo, he er- 
ingly and cafh, together with a bill on the Dun- tered the Oth veteran battalion, at Berwick, Pam! ie 
dee bank for L.48. Having written a let- where be got acguaimred with 
rvant, ter, in the naine of Fergufon, fetting forth Hutchinfon, and thac he lived with her a ies 
OLE.” that he wee very ill in his health, and un- there in 2 family way. Being font to Ork- ae 
avie to work, he prefented it at the bank, ney, with a detachinent ef the regiment, 
inter, along with the bill, for payment. vt, Habeila Hutchinion joined there fome 
enirg fome fufpicions having arifen, payment was time alter, without being fent ter by the A 
Free- delayed till further inquiry could be made. pandel ; thatvafter an uifpection of the arm 
of cris In the mean time, Mitchell received 20s. cf the detachment, om the morning of the 
ihing from the cafhier, for which he granted his 27th February, at which the prifoner ap- 
Dub- receipt, to carry him back again to Edin- peared rather the worle of liquor, he had ah Pi Pe 
Surgh, where he was apprehended a few gore inte a pubic Loule, along woth tome 
ring’. weeks after. An attempt to prove an alibi of Lis comrades; and, flortly after his re- Pema 
stash the part of the prifoner having failed, turn heme, the decrated came runny 4 
the Souicitor General addreffed the Jurvfor down ftairs, apparently ia great terror if 
Se Crown, and Mr Bell for the prifuner. She wae followed by the nriloner, whe, 
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when the wae at the diflance of between 
thirty and forty paces from him, fired his 
syudket at her, when fhe fell. On feeing 
this, he up to the body, exclaim 
* Ny Beilu, my Beila, h ave I done!’ 

n teveral people had gathered 
round thea, he to one of the 
who feized his bayonet, Unfortunat job! 
Vhave fhot my wife, the only friend ! had 
the world. meant to frighten 
her.” 

A number of witueffes were examined in 
Ipation, from whofe teftimony tt ap- 

that, in his foher moments, he was 

other men. and, when drunk, out- 
cageows to an extraordinary degree, and had 
even, at times, threstened to lay violent 
hands on himfelf, particularly once at Ber- 
wick, when he loaded his nufket, and pla- 
cing the muzzle under his chin, was about 
to pull the tr gger with his foot, when pre- 
vented by another folcier, who happened at 
that time to be in the room. 

Dr Farguharfon and 
allo exaniimed, who fated it as their opi- 
rion, thar the prifoner never had pofleffed 
4 very found yodgment, being of a mielan- 
ehohe temperament, and having a tendency 
to hypochondria. 

The Jury were fhortly addreffed, on the 
gart of the Crown, by the Solicitor Genes 
ral,and by Mr Jeffrey for the prifoner,and 
the Lord Juftice Clerk, in a few 
briefly recapitulated the evidence. They 
were immediately wiclofed, and, in a thore 
mime, returned a verdict, unanimoully find- 


Mr Gillefpie were 


words, 


my, that, on the day libelied, the paunel 
tid kill Wabella Hurhinfon, by firi ing a a 
ed musket at her, of which the died: but 


alto found, that, at that time, and nse: he 
Jaboured under a ftate of mental derange- 
. The Court delayed delivering their 

idement til the of November neve. 

Counlel for the Crown, the Solicitor Gee 
neral and William Horne, Erg.; Mr Ware 
sender, W. ayent: for the pannel, Fran- 
cis Je firey at d James Bell, Efgrs. ; Me 
Mugh Rollo, W. S. arent. 


SCOTS APPEALS 

The following are the appeals determined 
Sy the ot Lercs, jait teflon of Pur- 
hament, with thes deternumations gene- 
rally—- 

Durham and Weir, «©. Durham and 
Shillinglow.— This was a guestion whether 
the re spar t, Nirs Shillinglaw, was enti- 
tled to succeed as sole heiress of provision to 
ber brother, or only to clarm as heiress por- 

funer with her sisters This settles an ime 


portant question i in the Jaw of prosenpuoh i 
the law of Scot land. | Affirm ed. 

2. Johnstone v. Earl of Hopetoun—Ccn 
fromised. 

3. Tinning. v. Denbowe — Di: ‘with 
consent of parties, with Liu costs 

4- Guiness v. Blair. 
COSTE» 

5. Roxburgh CausemAfter a very tedior. 

of some years, this important ¢ 
was Ajireed in favour of Sir James Inne: 
Kerr. ~The important questions respec 
the feus and sequestrations were postpone! 
till the second cause day of next session, 

6. Lousada 
es: paying their own costs 

Hon. Charles Fleming v. Georre Har- 

ley Drummond, Esq. respecting a vote for 4 
member of Parliament for the county 
Kincardine.—-Ordered the appellant to bez 
placed on the roll of frech der and Rem 
ted to the Court of — 1, with instructions 


with Lug 


sab 
@ach 


respecting the a alle wed nomin tty, 

Adam Drummond.—aA si milar 
tion with the above, and a similar decision 

9 Stewart Menzies, an infant, by the 
Fion. Henry Erskine amd his guatd+ 
tans, v. Flizabeth MsKenzte Be: estord, late 
Menzies, wife of Johu Claudius 
of Dublin, by her said husband, tor ber in 
terest. Affirm: 

10. Cadell, Davies, and Creech, +. Ro- 
bertsen, respecting the literary property ot 
Burns’ Poems.—Injunction granted against 
Robertson, and the cause Aevutted to the 
Court of Se ssion for reconsideration, with 
iustructions. 

1}. Copeland «. Holland 
Afr med, with 1,.100 

Kirkpatrick to th. 
of Session, wre’ instructions 

13. Lieutenant Colonel M'Donat¢, 
tain Elder. 44 jirmed in part, and 
para 


others.-= 


and 


RECAPITULATION- 


Affirmed - 
Compromised - 4 
Dismissed - 
Affirmed in part and reversedin part! 
Withdrawn - - - 


Remitted with instrucuons - 4 


During the laft 2S feflions f rhamen?, 
003 ap poate from the Court of $ con have 
heen heard before the Houle of only 
39 of which have been totally reverie. 

The Scots appeals remats ing ¢ to be dete 
mined are about 200; but meature: 
been adopted laft iam for having thes 
determined expeditioufly in future. 


On the 23d of Auguit, the 42.1, or Rov"! 


to Leith, where they immed 
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wi for Gravelen’. They arrived in Eng- 
cand in feven days, and have fince marched 
ty Portimeouth. 

The regiment was commanded by their 
veteran Lieutenant Colonel Surling. His 
tscellency Lord Vifcount Cathcart and his 
staft, the Earl of Rofslyn, General Dick- 
fop, who formerly commanded this batta- 
jion, and a number of ether diftinguifhed 
oflicers, accompamed the regiment to the 
water fide. Sir Sydney Smith, who ferved 
along with this corps in Egypt, was allo 
prefent, to witnefs the embarkation of his 
tormer affociates in arms. 

The crowd of {pectators was immenfe. 
While the reyiment was marching, the 
road from Muifelburgh to Leith was cover- 
ed with people, and every place on the 
fhore which could command the leaft view 
of che embarkation was crowded to excefs 
with fpectators. Fach of the fmacks, as 
they got under weigh, were cheered with 
Joud and repeated applaufes by the popu- 
Jace, Who exprefled the warmett withes tor 
the welfare and profperity of this truly 
brave and veteran regiment. 

Vice Admiral Sir Sydney Smith and fa- 
mily arrived in Edinburgh on the 19th of 
Auguft. On the 21f, the Magiftrates con- 
ferred the freedom of the city upon him, in 
teftimony of the fenfe they enrerrain of the 
iervices he has rendered to his king and 
country. Sir Sydney, during his tlay, vi- 
fied every thing worth feeing in the city 
and neighbourhood; and, wherever he 
went, was received with the molt mark- 
ed Giftinction by ail ranks of the mhabi- 
tants, 

The Senatus Academicus of the Univer- 
fity of Edinburgh has conferred the degree 
of A. M.on Mr William Ritchie, Senior 
Matter of the High School. 

On the Sth of Auguft, the annual exami- 
nation of the High Schoo! of Edinburgh 
took place. ‘he young gentlemen in the 
Cierent claffes went through their exerci- 
tes ima manner that did great honour to 
Uiemfelves and their mafters. The gold 
medal, the gift of the late Colonel Peter 
Murray, was adjudged to Mafter Archibald 
N. Carmichael, Dux of the High Clats— 
At this examination, the young gentlemen 
of the fourth claie, taughe by Mr Carton, 
that gentleman a handfome prefent 
of books, of contiderable value, as a mark 
of their efteem for his character, and tor 
"ae great attention he had fhown in bring- 
‘og them forward in their education. The 
vrelent was delivered by the Dux of the 

Maer Perer Dorgias, fon of Peter 

tember 181}. 


LO 


Douglas, mafon, Rofe Street, in a neat Las 
tin ipeech; to which Mr Carfon made a 
fuitadle reply in the fame language. 

By the recurn of population for Scotland, 
June I8il, at appears that Glafgow now 
contams 108,880: inhabitants, and conte. 
quently is, in point of population, the 
cond etyin Great Britain, Edinburgh, the 
metropolis of Scotland, contains 103,143, 
and is the third; atrer which comes Mane 
chefter and Liverpool, the former 98,573 
and the litter 98.371. But, the rife in the 
population of Glalgow is molt of all extra- 
omdinary, being more than doubled withia 
the lait forty years. 

A Comet has recently appeared, of which 
the following is an account by the imye- 
nious Mr James Veitch, of Inchbonny, Rox- 
burghshire— 

* On ‘Tuesday the 27th of August, about 
twenty minntes past nine at night, | observed 
a comet in the NNW quarter of the heavens, 
about five degrees and a half below a stui of 
the third maguitude, in the posterior paw of 
Ursa Major, maked U, and answering to 
No. 34 in Flamstead’s catalogue. An imasi- 
nary line will pass nearly through the centres 
of Dubhe and Flamstead’s 34 and the Comet, 
and another line, drawn from Lyra through 
Alcor, will mark out the place ot the Comet 
on the first line. Its longitude at present 
will be nearly in the 20th degree of Leo, 
and nearly 234 degrees of north latitude. It 
is nearly round. with a dim light brushing 
out a considerable distance trom the edges ot 
its disk. When viewed by a seven feet teles- 
cope,of the Newtonian construction, with a 
magnifying power of 120, it appears to be 
larger than Jupiter, but not so weil defined. 
Being near the circle of perpetual apparition, 
it may be observed nearly the whole night by 
the naked eye.” 


ADMIRALTY Orricr, Avs, 1. 181]. 

This day, in pursuance of the pleasure of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the 
following flag-officers of his Majesty's flect 
were promoted, viz. 

Vice Admirals of the BlueHenry D’Es- 
terre Darby, Edward Bowater, George Pal- 
mer, William O'Bryen Drury, and William 
Kssington, Esqrse—eto be Vice Admurals of the 
White. 

Rear Admirals of the Red—Francis Pen- 
der, William Albany Otway, George Lums- 
daine, Ksqrs; Sir Samuel Hood, Bart. and 
kK. B.; Henry Nicholls, Herbert Sawyer, Da- 
vidge Gould, Esqrs; and Sir Richard Good- 
win Keates, K. Beto be Vice Adinirals of 
the Blue. 

Rear Admirals of the White—Robert War- 
son, Esq; Right Hon. Alan Hyde Lord 
Gardner, Manley Dixon, George Losack, 
William Mitchell, George Hart, and Thammas 
Bertie, Esqrs—to be Rear Admirals ot ed. 
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Rear Admirals of the Blue—John Laugh- 
arne, William Hargbod, George Gregory, 
John Ferrier, Richard Incledon Bury, Ro- 
bert Moorsom, Esqrs: Sir Charles Hamil- 
ton, Bart. and Hon. Henry Curzon—to be 
Rear Admirals of the White. 


And the undermentioned Captains were 
also appointed Flag Officers of his Majesty's 
fleet, viz—Alexander Fraser, Benjamin Hal- 
Jowell, George Johnstone Hope, Esqrs; Right 
Hon. Lord Amelius Beauclerk, William ‘T'ay- 
lor, James Nicoll Morris. George Burdon, 
William Brown, Thomas Byam Martin, John 
Lawford, Prank Sotheron, and Thomas Wol- 
ley, Esqrs to be Rear Admirals of the Blue. 


Captain Witham Bligh has also been ap- 
pointed Rear Admiral of the Blue, by a com- 
mission dated the 31st July 1810, and placed 
on the list accordingly. 


The Prince Regent has heen pleased to ap- 

oint William Johnstone Hope, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Henry Paulet, George Cockburne, Esq. 
and Samuel Hood Linzee, Esq. to he Colo- 
nels of his Majesty’s Marine korces, in the 
room of Benjamin Hallowell, Esq. George 
Johnstone Hope, Fsq. the Right Hon. Lord 
Amelius Beauclerk, and James Nicoll Mor- 
ris, Esq. appointed Flag Officers of his Ma- 
esty’s fleet. 


Aug. 19.—The Prince Regent has appoint- 
ed the Duke of Devonshire to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Derbyshire, in room of the late 
Duke—James Baller, Esq. to be one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Council, in place of Mr 
Fawkener, deceased—Lieutenant General Sir 
John Cope Sherbroke, K. B. to be Lieute- 
nant Governor of Nova Scotia, in room of 
Sir George Prevost, appainted Governor of 
Canada—and Lieutenant General Gother 
Mann to be Inspector General of fortifica- 
tions, in the room of General Robert Morse, 
retired. 


Sept. 10.1811.—The Prince Regent has 
appointed Lieutenant General Sir George Pre- 
vost, Bart. to be Captain General and Gover- 
nor in Chief in and over the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and the islands of Prince Ede 
ward and Cape Breton; and also to be Com- 
mander of his Majesty's forces in these pro- 
vinces. 

14.——-The Prince Regent has appoint- 
ed Mr David Hume to be Cierk of the King’s 
Processes in Scotland, in room of Mr John 
Pringle, deceased—Robert Craigie, Esq. to be 
one of the Lords of Session, in room of Wil- 
liam Baillie, Esq. resigned—Mr Alexander 
Mackenzie to be Commissary of Inverness, 
in room of Mr William Fraser, deceased— 
Mr John Smith to be Deputy Keeper of the 
Register of Sasines, in tne shires of Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk, and Peebles, vacant by the 
death of Mr William Ker—and Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, Bart. advocate, to be Sheriff- 
depute of the shire of Dumtries, in room of 
a Craigie, Esq. appointed a Lord of 
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Monday, Sept. 2, came on the election ¢# 
Master and Assistants of the Company of 
Merchants of this city for the ensuing year, 
when the following Gentlemen were unani. 
mously chosen into the management, viz. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. Banker, Master. 

A:ssistantseMess. William Creech, John 
Walker, Ebenezer Mason, James Spittal, 
Robert Menzies, John Clapperton, Andrew 
Bonar, George White, Robert Kerr, William 
Braidwood, jun. Archibald Anderson, James 
Robertson.—Mr Robert Plenderleath, Trez. 


Thursday, Sept. 10, the University of F- 
dinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine on the following Gentlemen, after 
the usual public and private trials— 

Or Scortanp—Alexander Manson, John 
Gairdner, John Wrytie, William Graham, 
William M‘Intyre, Patrick Gillespie, Wil- 
liam Pulteney Alison, William Brown. 

Or Enciranp—Henry Holland, George 
Gregory. 

Or M‘Giffert, Edward 
Ferrar ‘Thomas Andrews, William M‘Clean, 
Farrell O'Reilly, Henry M‘Kibbin, Bernard 
Johnson. 


Crarity Worxnotsr. 


Receipt and Expenditure of the Edinburgh 
Charity Workhouse, from Ist July 1810 
to ist July 1811, by George Spankie, Trea- 
surer— RECEIPT. 


Church Collections L.1899 2 4 


2 Per cent. Poors Money 1511 7 10 
Boarders in Bedlam - 371 19 6 
Ditto in the House 8112 0 


Paul’s Work Mortification 199 12 10) 
Mr Shaw do. - 
Mr Hallowell do. 15 
Casual Revenue - 629 
City of Edinburgh - 200 
House in Henderson’s Stairs = 3 
Ditto in Forrester’s Wynd 6 
Mr Nielson, Kirk Treasurer 52 
Mr Wilson, Church-yard dues 140 


L. 5149 
Lent by Royal Bank 500 
—— Sir W. Forbes & Co. 500 
Bank of Scotland 5OO 
Bal. due G. Spankie this year 212 19 
L. 6862 4 
EXPENDITURE. 
Maintenance - L.2513 18 
Petty Charges - v6 1 4 
Household Feesand Salaries 554 10 0 
Clothing, Bedding,& Furniture 802 19 0} 
Washing, Lighting, and Coals 240 12 4 
Buildings, Repairs, & Funerals 160 © 
‘lemporary Supplies 9 
Children at Nurse from House 204 9 © 
Families&Individualssupplied1100 19 © 


L. 5923 4 63 


oo 


Repaid Bank of Scotland 
Batance of last year 
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Births and Marriages. 


This year 709 have resided in the house, 
«3 children have been paid for at nurse, and 
510 families and individuals have been regu- 
lariy supplied, being in all 1234, whereof 53 
have died in the house. 

The numbers stood in July 1805 at 50Q—— 
at TLZ—1807, at at 
at 11941810, at 1340. 

Average expence of those maintained, L.6 
";. each individual per annum, covering all 
charges. 

‘The debt of the house at this date is 1..2000. 

N. B.—Tbe Managers give notice, that, tor 
the satisfaction of the public, the books will 
lie open, at the office of the house, for gne 
wonth, for the inspection of all concerned. 

Fcinburgh, July 30. 1811. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 9. At Tunbridge Wells, the lady 
of Patrick Stirling, Elq. younger of Kip- 
peudavie, a fon. 

— At Monk’s Grove, Surrey, the lady 
of John Hamilton Colt, Efq. of Auldhame, 
a fon and heir. 

— At Mile End, the lady of Captain 
W. Elliot, of the Royal Navy, a fon. 

li. At Niddrie Marifchal, the lady of 
John Spottifwood, Efg. of Spottifwood, a 
don. 

— At Berwick, Mrs Burn, wife of G. 
Burn, Efg. attorney at law,a jon. 

12. At Broomley, Mre Ford, of Finha- 
veo, a fon, 

— Mrs Mackenzie Grieve, Queen Street, 
a ‘on. 

14, The Hon. Mrs Ferguffon, a daughter. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Cuthbert of Dalleagles, 
3 fon. 

— At Norwich, the lady of Major Ed- 
gar, a daughter. 

15. At Gayfield Place, Mrs Cathcart, a 
daughter. 

— 18. At Badmington, Gloucefterfhire, 
her Grace the Duchefs of Beauiort, a 
caughter. 

— At Haddington, Mrs Henry David- 
fon, a fon. 

19, At Charlotte Square, the Lady of 
Robert Baird of Newbyth, Eig. a daugh- 
ter. 

24. Mrs Profeffor Dunbar, a fon. 

— At Wellington Hall, Rutland, the 
Lady of Colonel Ainilie, King’s Own Bor- 
derers, a daughter. 

— At Buckingham-gate, London, Lady 
Phillips, a fon, being her tenth child. 

26 At Clober, Mrs W. Hamilton, a 
daughter, 

30. At Craufurdland Caftle, the Lady of 
liam Houifon Craufurd, Efg. a fon and 
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30. Mrs Forreft of Camifton, a fen. 

— Lady Flizabech Litthehales, a daugh- 
ter. 

— The Lady of Duncan Campbell, E(q. 
of Bedford-Square, London, a fon. 

Sept. 1. At Dollars Houfe, Mrs Campbell 
of Skinnington, a daughter. 

— At Hilton, Mra Deas, a fon. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 14. At Calcutta, Sir William Grant 
Keir, Adjutant-General to his Majeity's 
troops in India, to Milfs Rebecca Jeckfon, 
daughter of che late Captain Joba Palmer 
Jackion, Captain of the royal navy, and 
niece of the late Samuel Evans, Ely. of the 
Bengal civil ettablihment. 

July 4. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Mr 
William M‘Lean, merchant, to Mifs Lydia 
Turtle, only daughter of Jacob Tutde, 
merchant, lute of that place. 

13. At Picton, Nova Scotia, by the 
Rev. Thomas M‘Cslloch, Mr Walliam 
Kidfton, jnnior, merchant, to Elizabeth, 
eldeft daughter of John Uawton, of 
that place. 

15. At Madeira, Captain Roddam Tho- 
mas Deuglas, Royal Navy, eldett fon of 
Vice-Admiral Billy Dougias, to Catharine 
Eliza, eldeft daughter of Dr William Gour- 
lay, of Kincraiay. 

26. Act che Manfe of Kiltearo, T. S. 
Traill, of Tirlot, M.D. Liverpoo!, co 
Mrs Watfon, daughter gf the Rev. Dr Ro- 
bertion of Kiltearn. 

Aug. 2. William Auguftus Davies, Efq. 
Secretary to Vice Admiral Otway, to Eiea- 
nor, third daughter of Alexander Bon- 
throne, Eig. of Bathfeld Houfe, near New- 
haven. 

7. At Efkmount, James Rofe, Efg. of 
Flemington, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter 
of the decealed David Hunter of Blackneils, 
Efg. 

= At Bridgend of Perth, by the Rev. 
David Hepburn, Mr Ninian Hepburn, mer- 
chant, Perth, to Mifs Janet Rofs, daughter 
of Mr David Rofs, Innerbuilt. 

g. St Dunftan’s, Liewtenant John Bain, 
IM, or royal regiment of toot, to Miss Sarah 
Eius, niece of the late Major Lee, Tower 
Huamiets regiment, and fitter-in law of Cap- 
tain D. Erskine, Royal Military College. 

— Mr Pillans, Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh, to Milfs Helen ‘Lhomion, 
daughter of the late Rev. ‘Thomas Thom- 
fon, miuifter of Dailly. 

13. At Lochwinnogh, Mr Wilham 
die, of Ward, to Milfs Silvana Caldwell 

— At kdinburgh, Willem 
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F{q. of the Hon, Eaft Company’s fervice, to 
Ni.is Harrier Fordice, eldeft daughter of the 
late Dr Callender, younger, of Craigforth. 

14. Mr John Eaten, of Gravenhunger, 
aged 90, to Mifs Mitchell of the fame 
place, a blooming yourg lady, aged 21. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Guild, 
writer in Edinburgh, to Mifs Grizel Ram- 
fay, third daughter of the Jate Rev. Jolin 
Ramfay, minifter at Kirkmichael. 

15. At Edinburgh, Alexander Glen, Ffq. 
merchant, Glafgow, to Janet, youngcit 
daurhter of the late William Gracie, E‘q. 
merchant, Dumfries. 

— Mr James Menzies, writer in Perth, 
to Mifs Margaret Hill, daughter of Mr 
Patrick Hill, ac Pirfour. 

Aug. 17. At Edinburgh, David Ritchie, 
one of the minifters of St Andrew's Church, 
and Profeffor of Logic in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, to Margaret, eldeft daughter of 
the late William Pearfon, Efg. of Kippen 
Rois. 

19 At Perth, Captain Cameron, 70th 
regiment of foot, to Mifs Rofs, eldeft daugh- 
ter of the late Mr James Rofs, writer in 


Deaths. 


Martha Polleck, youngeft day 
James 

30. At kdinburgh. Mr Waliiam Young 
writer in Kalmarnock, to Mifs Grierfon 
eldeft daughter of the late Rev. Willian, 
Grierfon, minifler of Glencairn. 

Sept. 1. At Dublin, Lord Vifcount ter. 
rin, to Anne, eldeft daughter of Owen 
Wynne, Efy of Hafleweod, in the county 
“ Slige, and niece of the Earl of Enni-ki- 
en. 

Sept. 2. At Glaigow, Mr John Sreven, 
fationer, to Margaret, fecond daughter 
Mr John Hill, manufacturer, 

— At Dumfries, William Taylor, Ffq of 
Kelton, to Mary, third daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr Burnfide. 

— At Haddington Barracks, Captay 
Robert Cunningham, of the Berwickthire 
regiment of militia, to Mils Mary M'Laret, 
youngeft daughter of Captain 
M‘Laren, Adjutant of fame regiment. 

— At Port-Glalyow, Mr 
writer, to Ann, only daughter of the late 
Mr James Barr, merchant there. 


Perth. DEATHS. 
re} 20. At Riggenhead, Mr Thomas Rennie Jan. 17. At Muttra, in Bengal, Lieute- 
- S-ott, Airfield, to Mifs Jane Ferme. nant John Craigie, of the 6th regiment of 
Ve — At Dunfermline, the Rev. William mative cavalry, aud fon of the Kev John 
Hadden, Limekilns, to Mifs Margaret Craigie, minifter of Deer, in Aberdeenfhire. 
Paterion, youngett daughter of the late Mr April -6. At fea, on board the Attell 
fe ie) oF AAdam Paterfon, merchant there. Mr George Downie, fon of Robert Downie, 
— At Banchory, William Buchanan, late of Bengal. 
‘ H advocate, Edinburgh, to Mifs Catharine June 4. On board the thip Lady Cafllee 
i : A Gregory, daughter of the Rev. James reagh, at fea, Enfign John Craig, of the 6orh 
‘a a Gregory, Banchory regiment, fon of John Craig, E1q. of Home- 
i 23, At Edinburgh, Dr Semuel Jchn Col- field. 
| oe lymore, of Barbadves, to Mifs Je ify Rymer, July 7. At Little Dunkeld, on the 7th 
{ youngeft daughter of the late Dr Rymer. u't. Mr James Stewart, fate of Tulloch, aged 
26. At Lendon, Mr Richard James 91. ‘This gentleman wes a cadet of the te 
+ - Hewat, to Margaret, only daughter of the mily of Fincaftle ; his farher died at the age 
Mr James Hewat, Flats. of &9, and his grandfather was killed at 
| — At Fairfield, mear Ayr, George Sheriffmur in 1715. He was himleif in 
| Steineth Harding, Efg. of the Mand of 1746, at Culloden, a Lieutenant in Lord 
Cromx, to Mifs Margaret Crawford. Nairne’s regiment, and in his coufin, Cape 
} fet 27. At Aberdeen, Adam ‘Trotter, Efq. of tain Stewart of Kinvaid’s Company. ky 
the Berwickfhire militia, to Mrs Catharine his firft wife, whofe name was Forbes, he 
ia Clarkion, only daughter of the late Major had 17 children. His fecond wie, 
Clarkfon Moncrieff of Blac’ burn.and widow garet, daughter to Robert Low uf Chapie- 
Pe of Captain Norton, of the Royals, ton, was married to him 57 years, and ture 


— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Donald 
Chitholm, of the 42d regiment of foor, to 
Mrs Macdonnei], widow of Ronald Mac- 
— late Paymafter of Glengary Fenci- 
eS. 

28. At Ovingham, the Rev. Mr Crow, 
of St Bofwell's, to Maryaret, fecond daugh- 
ter of Mr Richard Brown of Wylam. 

— At Barbreck Houfe, Alexander Ste- 
venfon, Efa. writer to the fignet, to Mifs 


vives him at the age of 84. , 

9. At Lifbon, of a fever, caught — 
fequence of fatigue after che battle of Fuctie 
tes de Honor, at the age of 22, Captain 
Neil Macglathan, of the 42d regiment, ei 
deft fon of Major Macglafhan of Eaflertyre. 

18. At Balfron, aged abour ST years, 
Mrs Jane Neilfon, fpoule of Mr Chares 
Stewart, merchant there, much ond july 
regretted, 
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ay, At Gilmore Park, Mrs Sufannah 
Veitch, aged 52 years, rect of Nir aArchi- 
Scott, diftiler, Putterrow, Edinburgh. 

At Tiviot Rew, John Spence, Fig. 
‘ate of Bankhead. 
Glaigow, Mr John Waddell. 

“2g, At Polmont Bank, Angus Campbell, 
E{g. of Polmont Bank. | 

ay. At Kinnedder, Fifefhice, James 
phaot, fq. of Kinnedder. 

Aug. 1. At Keppoch, Nicol Ewing, Efq 

— At Newitead Abbey, the Hon. Mrs 
Gordon Byron, the mother of the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron, and a lineal defeendant 
of the Marquis of Huntley and the Princets 
Anabella Stuart, daughter of James the 
ot Scotland, 

2. At Deptford, in Kent, in the 79th 
year ot his age, Gi iberr Fergufon, Efg. late 
Head surveyor of Shipping to the Mo:our- 
ible Fatt India Company, under whom he 
hed ferved nearly 40 years. 

— At Bath, Williim Budge, Efq. late 
Private Secretary to Lord Melville, and one 
of the Commuffioners af the Vi@ualling 
Office. 

3. At Ayr, Mifs Highet. 

— At Newburgh, Alexander Anderfon, 
dl At Edinburgh, Mr John Graham, 
voungeit fon of the late John Graham 
Campbell, Efq. of Shirvan. 

— At Balleid, Patrick Campbell, Efq. of 
Achalader. 

— Charles Skinner Matthews, Efq. M. 
A. fellow of Downing College, went to 
bathe in the Cam, a little above Cambridge, 
but venturing in a deep part of the river, 
le yor entangled in the weeds, and though 
an eacellent {wimmer, was uofortunately 
crowned in the prefence of three yentie- 
men who had at not in their power to affift 
him, owing to the danger of the places A 
boat was procured, and the body was got 
up in 20 minutes, but too late for reftora- 
tion to life, though every poffible means 
was ufed by the Faculty for that purpote. 
Mr Mathews was in the 27th year of his 
age, 

6. At Leith, John Allardice, after a long 
ond fevere illnefs. 
| At Holden-hall, near Barry, Mr A- 
‘exander Stewart, bookfeller in Arbroath, 
muuch regretted. 

— At Greenock, Mr Alexander Kerr, 
matter in the royal navy. 

_ 3 At Ayr, Janet, 2d daughter of Mr 
William Eaton, writer. 

_— At Ayr, William, fon of Mr Jamie- 
-on, bookfeller. 


—~ At George-Rreet, Mathew Montgo- 


merie, writer in Edinburgh, deeply regre:- 
ted, 

10. At Borline, Skye, William Macleod, 
Fig of Borline. 

Iv. Suddenly, on his arrival at Derby, to 
be exhibited at the races, (on which day he 
atcained the age of SI years), John Cum- 
mings, only St inches He wa 
terred on Pueiday, in St Peter’s church- 
yard, Derby. 

— At Lauriefton, ayed 17, Miis Helen 
Laing, daughter of William Laing, book- 
feller. 

— At Eaflie, Mr James Penton, fenior, 
farmer there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Reid, 
baker, only fon of Mr Charles Reid, oaker, 
much regretted, 

1%, At Richmond-place, Edinburgh, Mifs 
Chriftran Carftairs. 

— At Carlifle, in his 92d year, the Rev. 
Jofeph Hudfon, D. D. 29 years tecond pre- 
hendary of ehat cathedral, and vicar of 
Warkworth and Newburn, in the county of 
Northumberland. 

— At Giaiyow, Thomas Steel, water- 
oticer, aged 75 years, He was one of thofe 
whole idtions and beiaviour through life 
will long endear his memory to his country- 
men. 

14. At Glafgow, Mrs Catherine Came- 
ron, relict of Mr John Blair, merchant. 

— At Bowerhoufes, Mrs Frances Ha- 
thorn Stewart, relict of the late Ree. Ro- 
bert Cunninghame, of Balgonie. 

— At Millbrae, Mrs Barbara Buchanar, 

17. The Rev. Edward Pearfon, D. ID. 
Matter of Sidney Suffex College, ReQor of 
Rempltone, and Chriitian Advocate in the 
Univerfity of Cambri.'ge. 

18. At ‘Tower, Flinthire, in the 78th 
year of her ave, Mrs Wardle, widow of the 
Jate Francis Wardle, big. of Hartfhearth, in 
that county, and mother of G. Llyod War- 
dle, Efq. 

— At Harperfield, Mrs Mary Foulerton, 
widow of the late John Gordon Cuming, 
Efq. of Pitlurg. 

— At Glafyow, Mr Wilham Taffie, dea- 
con of the incorporation of fkinners. He 
was juftly efteemed for imtegrity, and aio 
for attention to the intereft of the imcorp 
ation, to Which he has bequeathed a liberal 
donation. 

ly. At Edinburgh, Eliza, third daughter 
of the late Mr James Pinkerton, merchant 
in d.eith. 

20. At Iflington, of a typhus fever, Mr 
Thomas Hood, an eminent beokfeller in the 
Poultry. 

— At Sanfon-houfe, Berwickhhire, Ro- 

bert, 
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bert, eldeft fon of Lieutetiant-General Fran- 
cis Dundas. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Heme, relict of 
Mr Edward Home, brewer. 

21. At Mainthead, in the parifh of ‘Ter- 
regles, Mifs Tereta Herbertfon, daughter of 
Mr Herbertion of Erncrogo. 

— At brendfbury, near London, aged 
- 73, Anne,§Counteis of Dumfries and Stair, 
relict of the late Honourable Alexander 
Gordon, Lord Rockville. 

23. At Longdyke, Chriftopher Carru- 
thers, Fig. of Longdyke. 

25. At Ayr, in the 78th year of his age, 
Primrofe Kennedy, Efg. of Drummellan. 
“the earlier part of his life was devoted to 
the fervice of bis country, in which he dif- 
tirguifhed himfelf as a brave and able offi- 
cer, and was honoured with the intimacy of 
the firft military characters, whom the pres 
fen: ape has produced. 

-—~ At Edinburgh, aged 75, Mrs Marion 
Dickfon. 

—- At Livhoufe, near Hamilton, William 
och of Smithfield, 

27. At Dumfries, Mr James Heron, fa- 
ther of Meflrs Wiliam and James Heron, 
merchants there. 

28. John Anderfon, of Barlow, near Ry- 
ton, fhoemaker, aged 108. He died in the 
a@ of toling a pair of fhoes. He enjoyed 
good health, and never wore fpeClacles in 
his life. 

£29, At Rednock-honfe, Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, 6th daughter of Major-Gen, Graham 
Stirling, of Duchray and Auchyle. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Joieph Plume, 
White Horfe Inn, Canongate. 

— At Keith, John Dean, manufacturer, 
He had gone to bed in good health, about 
half patt 10 o'clock, and was dead againtt 
midnight: aud, next n.orning, James For- 
fyth, a labourer, who lived in the fame 
jtreet, only a tew doors from the houfe of 
the former, on going out early to his yard, 
mt his ufual health, for the purpofe of doing 
fume work, dropped down, and inftantly 
expired. 

— At Upwood, Huntingdonthire, Lady 
Bickerton, reli@ of Admiral Sir Richard 
Bickerton, and mother of the prefent Baro- 
diet. 

_ At Stirling, Alexander Mackillop, 
} fq. 
Ji. At Judd-place, London, Mr Hugh 
Brown, printer ef the Morning Herald. 

September 1. At Edinburgh, Mifs Janet 
Gardner, daughter of the late Mr Ebenezer 
Gairdner, linen manufaQurer. 

2. Inveresk, Mifs Margarez Black 


Deaths. 


burn Chriftie, only daught 
Chriftie, grocer of Mr 

— Mr John Lockhart, tinfmj , 
Row, aged 69. » tunfmith, We 

3. At Dublin, at a very adva 
Sir John Lees, Bart. His infirmicis ha 
caufed him to retire from public hfe feveral 
years fince, after having Jong filled a high 
fituation at the poft-office, the duties of 
which he difcharged highly to his owa 
honour, and to the advantage of the public, 
He is fucceeded in his title by his fon, the 
Rev. Harcourt Lees, now Sir Harcourt 
Lees, Bart. 

4. Mr Andrew Milligan, watch-cafe. 
maker, aged 64. 

— At Bo'nefs, in the 31f year of his 
age, John Cowan, Efg. late merchan: 
there. 

— At Tindall-houfe, Durham, Aleyan. 
der, only fon of Captain Alexander Came. 
ron, Aberdeenfhire militia, aged four years 
and one month. 

— At Hubberftone, Mary Martin, aged 
109 years. Her memory and underttand- 
ing were perfe@tly ummpaired to the laf; 
fhe had a perfe& recolle@ion of the total 
eclipfe in the year 1715,and never kept her 
bed until a month before her death. 

Lately, at Lonéon, Mr William Win- 
ftanley Richardfon, aged 78 years; a faith- 
ful attending member of the Society of 
London College Youths, and an emivent 
change-ringer with the treble bell, in the 
intricate and fcientific method of Oxford- 
Treble-Bob-Maximus, (12 in.); and alfo 
an excellent performer in a courfe of cinques, 
being 198 harmonious changes, with two 
trebles, on a mufical peal of 12 hand bells. 
—Alfo, at his country refidence at Camber- 
well, near London, Mr Jofeph Monk, 2 
noted tenor bell artift, in a long peal of 
Oxford-reble-Bob-Royal, (10 in.) and a 
member of the London College Youths. 

— In Portugal, of a malignant fever, the 
Honourable W. Deane, Lieurenant of the 
38th regiment, fecond fon of Lord Mul- 
kerry. 

— James Digby, Efq. of Bourn, Lincoln- 
fhire, aged 77; the penurious manner 1p 
which he lived i!] accorded with the im- 
menfe property he has left, which is fup- 
pofed to be little Jess than L.200,000. 

— At Honiton, Suffolk, aged 50, Ifaac 
William Bloomfield, brether to the author 
of the “ Farmer’s Boy.” The deceafed was 
through life a journeyman bricklayer, and 
he was devoted to mechanics; but early ™ 


life he produced fome anthems, which ¢x- 
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q man without any mufical education (as 
they term it), and unacquainted with keyed 
inftruments, fhould have acquired fo much 
knowledge ‘of the feience. ‘They kindly 
re@ified the bafs for him, and by the hand- 
fone lift of fubferibers, his fanuly received 
very great relief. He has Jefe a wife and 
nine children, 

Lately, at Thurnham, aged 56 years, —- 
Upeoid, of a locked jaw, brought on by 
cutting his toe-nail too clofely. 

— Colonel Robinfon, of the invalid artil- 
lery, and father of the Countefs of Caiftle- 
ttewart. 

— At Flwas, Lieutenant Robert Shea, of 
the 48th regiment of foot, in confequence 
of the wounds he received in the ever- 
memorable battle of Albuera, fincerely and 
delervedly regretted by his brother officers. 

— At Tewkesbury, Gloucefterfhire, Wil- 
liam Jennings, aged 100 years; he retained 
his faculties till within a few minutes of his 
death; and what is highly meritorious, from 
his occupation of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
which he had only quitted a few years 
fince, he had accumulated a competency to 
fupport him during the latter part of his 
lite. 

— At Worcefter, Sarah Smith, aged 108 ; 
ten years ago fhe married a fecond husband, 
who is ftili living, and is now paying his 
addreffes to an old maid of 80. 

— Drowned, bathing in the Tagus, in 
the beginning of la& month, while on his 
way to join the army, Lieutenant W. H. 
Murray, of the 1ft regiment of foot. 

— J. A. Crickett, Efg. Marshal of the 
Admiralty. 

— At Rotherham, in Yorkshire, Colonel 
Bolville. 

— At Deal, Captain Hafwell, of the 
royal navy. 

— At Minfteed, after an illnefs of a few 
hours, Mr G. Scoray, aged 89. At his 
wedding, 52 years ago, he preferved three 
candles, one of which he burnt at the fune- 
ral of his wife, another at that of a relation, 
and he ordered that the third should be 
burned whea his own funeral took place ; 
and that fome mead, preferved alfo at the 
marriage feat, with all the cyder and |i- 
quors remaining in his houfe, should then 
be drank. When his funeral took place, his 
friends and relatives followed bis remains 
to the parish church, witnefled the funeral 
rites, and heard an excellent fermen; after 
which they returned to his houfe, burnt the 
candle, and, in religious fulfilment of his 
unions, drank out all the liquor. 


John Mills, Efq, This geatleman, 
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who, we believe, was the only furvivor of 
the perfons who were immured in what 
was called the Black Hole at Calcutta, an 
event that will ever be recorded in the an- 
nals of our Afiatic hiftory, died a few days 
ago, at his houfe in Camden ‘Town. He 
had reached the 89h year of his age, and 
though his body neceflarily experienced the 
confequences of fuch an advanced period of 
lie, he retained his menca) powers in ad- 
mirable prefervation till a very thort time 
before his departure. Notwithfanding the 
dreadful trial which his conilitution fufiered 
on the memorable occafion alluded to, and 
expolure to various climates, his corporeal 
powers were tot more impaired than is 
ulual at the period of his exit. He pofietled 
an excellent underflanding, and was 4 
fhrewd obferver of mankind, prudent, hon- 
ourable, intelligent, and good natured. He 
married the celebrated Mrs Vincent, the 
finger, who was complimented by the churl- 
ith fatirift Churchill, who, {peaking of her 
in his Roiciad, fays, 


“| Nature through her is by refle@ion 
shewn, 

Whilft Gay once more knows Polly 
for his own.” 


Mr Mills had been in the civil fervice of 
the Eaft India Company, who, with ther 
ufual liberality, finding that his fituatiou 
was not calculated to give comfort to his 
advanced age, upon the appheanon of his 
friends, twoor three years ego, aliowed him 
an annuity, which he had the agreeabic 
furprife of finding bad been granted to 
him, without previcuily knowing that any 
application had been for it. ho- 
manity of this im relnguishing 
his fituation next the window in the fated 
dungeon above mentioned to Mr Holwert, 
though with the probable danget of imme- 
diate death, is recorded by Mr Orme, int 
his account oi wur in.litary operations ir 
India. 

At his foat at Nun-Appleton, 
£6, univerfatiy retpeted, aid Uneerely is- 
mented, Sir William Mordawat Milner, 
Baronet, M. P. Lieutenant-Colonel-Com- 
marndant of the city of York local mititia, 
one of the Niembers of Parliament tor that 
city, and an Aiderman of that corporation 
he ferwed the ollice of Lord Mayor mi the 
years 1787 and i798 . 

— At Finniefton,cear Glafgow, Mr Jolin 
Leechman, teacher Edinburgh. lor 
more than 40 years he was a public teacher 
in Edinburgh, and difclarged the impor- 
tant duties of bis protedkun wath proprere 
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and fuccef>. His conduct throughour, in 
public and in private, was marked by a 
truly Chrittian deportment; and his inftruc- 
tions by precept were powerfully aided by 
the general and exemp! ry influence of his 
own chara@er. With fimplicity, fincerity, 
and probity, qualities that he poffeffed in 
an eminem deyree, he uvited a happy be- 
nevolence of difpofition, which greatly en- 
deared him to his friends; and it may be 
yuftly added, that ne merited and experien- 
ced yeneral eftecem. About twenty years 
avo, be was appomred to be one of the four 
ofdinary public teachers on this city’s efta- 
bithment, and continued to hold that office 
with relpe€lability for the remainder of hrs 
hfe. 

Lately, in our army in Spain, of his 
wounds, Lieutenant Sharp, of the 4Sthre- 
giment, and late of Sonning. 

— Ar Belfatt, in confequence of an in- 
flammation in his bowels, in the prime of 
life, Mr Robert Buchanan, Capraim of the 
brig Hawke, of Maryport, and brother to 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 

— At Luthrie, pariih of Creech, 
Mrs Donaldfon, in the 96th year of her 
age, after having brought up a fober vir- 
tuous family, whodohercredit, She walk- 
ed as ftraight as any woman in the parifh 
ili within a few days of her death, retain- 
ing her mental faculties to the laft. Her 
cheerful contented temper promoted her 
jongevity. 

— George Fownes Wingrove, Efq. 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Royal Marines. 

— Captain William Foran, refiding in 
(seorge Street, Dublin. As he was ftand- 
at his door, a ftone of weighs, 
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which had been blown from a 
on his head, 
death. 

— On board his Majefty's thip Rul. 
wark, on her paffage from Cadiz, 
Nicholay, Efq. Senior Staff Surgeon of the 
Britith army in the Peninfula. ‘This ze. 
Jous and faithful fervant of his King and 
country, after a period of 18 vears ar. 
tive fervice in Egypt, at Copenhagen, it 
Portugal, Spain, &c. fell a viGim te the 
effedts of the fever at Cadiz, having caught 
the infeion in the confcientious difcharge 
of his profeflional duties. 

— London, in the year 
his age, after a lingering i!lnefs of two 
vears, which had reduced him to a mere 
fkeleton, James Belcher, the once celehra- 
ted pugilift and formidable champion of 
England. ‘The deceated was a defcent- 
ent of the celebrated pugilift Slack, of Nor- 
wich, whom he far excelled in all the re- 
quifites of boxing, with the exception o! 
itrength. 

— The wonderful Mrs Anne Moore 
(the fafting woman) of Tetbury, in Stof- 
fordthire, who exifted four years without 
eating, and nearly three years without ever 
drinking fo much as a glafs of water. She 
was 50 years of age. Many thouiands vi- 
fited this furprifing woman; andthe Learn- 
ed Faculty are completely baffled in all their 
opinions concerning the poflidle duration of 
life without food, by this inftance of cont- 
nued exiftence of animation, independent 
of fuftenance. 

— At Cottingham, near Holl, Wib 
liam Ritchie, Efq. furgeon, of Leith. 
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Prices of Oat, Peaseyand Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


| Prices of Grain per quarter, Gorn Exchaaz, 
London. 


1811. | Wheat. | Burley. | Oats. | Peas 
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Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
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